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you can sense the difference. 

More than just plants...its plantscaping... 
The talent of integrating interior foliage plants 
with the architectural design. 


Together with you, the architect, 

we can achieve a balance between innovation, 
function and the realistic requirements 

of a plantscape. 


With your next project... 


EXPERIENCE THE DIFFERENCE 


DESIGN © INSTALLATION œ LEASING 
GUARANTEED HORTICULTURAL SERVICES 


McCAREN DESIGNS INC. 
Interior Plantscaping Services 
821 Raymond Ave. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
646-4764 


TAHER Flight of 


: aspe um 


VERUS Nie duae ies AI oti af Aer NE 二 和 sonst ilii oes. 


From minaretted mideast capitals, incense-per- 
fumed back streets and bustling Babel-tongued 
bazaars, Bruce Taher brings you the fantasies of 
the rug weaver's art. 


Visit his showroom at the International Market 
Square and see the newest and the most ex- 
panded regional oriental rugs resource to the 
Trade Industry, designed to offer you selection, 
variety, availability, assistance, and incompara- 
ble values without the cumbersome and expen- 
sive trips to Chicago, New York, or Dallas. 


= TAHER = 
Oriental Rugs, Inc. 


Showrooms: To the trade only. 

Minneapolis; International Market Square, Room 
265, 612-338-4699 

Dallas: World Trade Center, Room 323, 214-651-0877 
Houston: Decorative Center of Houston, Room 6022, 
713-622-4270 
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We're the kind 

of service you 

can’t afford to 
overlook. 


Suppose you need to choose a photo lab to provide the 
graphics for your next exhibit. It makes sense to choose 
the one the professionals pick. Photographic Specialties 
does more display work than any other lab in town. Our 
complete line of services-C-Prints, Duratrans, Ciba- 
chrome prints & transparencies, B&W murals, Compos 
ites, and over IO,OOO stock images on file has made us 
the natural choice for your next project 


Photographic 
Specialties . 


225 BORDER AVENUE NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55405 


612-332-6303 


Where you When you 
need it. need it. 
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ere opening new doors. 


well-rounded inventory of builders’ 
hardware that is ready for you to get 


rchitect, plumber, 
recommend 
one for you. 


International Market Square 


(612) 338-5811 


SHOWROOMS 图 9am to 6pm 


Bath, Kitchen, Tile Exclusives Monday and Thursday till 8pm 


and Builder Hardware Wholesale Saturday: 10am to 2pm 
to the trade. 


There is no equal. 


Sometimes architects specify a 
roof with the words “Carlisle or 
equal.” 

Unfortunately, we don't think 
there is any such animal as a single- 
ply roof that “equals” Carlisle. 
Especially when you consider that 
no other single-ply even comes 
close to matching ours in terms of 
the total number of roofs actually 
installed. Or in terms of the total 
square footage Carlisle roofs cover 
from coast to coast. 

In fact, Carlisle is the number 
one maker of single-ply roofing 
systems in America. And with more 
than 35,000 roofs under warranty, 
probably the world as well. 

Facts like these say something 
that should be very important to 
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architects and building owners. 
Something about what separates 
the Carlisle roofing system from 
other single-plys. Something about 
our expertise, reliability and 
reputation. 

Compare our technical 
expertise, our superbly trained 
applicators, our engineering and 
on-the-job support. Our single- 
source Total Systems quality. 

Our 15 year Golden Seal Warranty. 
And innovations like the Carlisle 
Design NP Roof that snaps 

into place. 

Compare and we think you'll 
agree that Carlisle single-ply 
systems have no equal. 


It’s all part of being the best. 


A 
NC. 


5500 Lincoln Drive, Suite 155, Edina, MN 55436 (612) 935-9800 


Carlisle, Golden Seal, and M.A.R.S. Design 
NP are trademarks of Carlisle Corporation 
M.A.R.S. Design NP Patent Pending 
© 1985 Carlisle Corporation. 


Model TPS top-hung roof window 


he difference is very 

straightforward. A roof 

window opens and pivots 
so both glass surfaces can be 
cleaned from inside. A skylight 
does not pivot for cleaning. Of 
course, there is a difference in quality and value 
among manufacturers. But, a simple comparison of 
features, quality and price will show you why 
VELUX, with 44 years of experience and craftsman- 
ship, is the world leader. 

In addition to our four distinctive models, 
VELUX provides precision-engineered prefabricated 


Mail this coupon. We'll send you a free copy of 
“The Complete Guide to Roof Windows and Sky- 
lights” and a price list within 24 hours. 


VELUX-AMERICA INC 
P.O. Box 1107 
Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 


h 


a 


Model VS ventilating skylight 


flashings to make installation easy and weathertight. 
We also offer quick delivery and a full range of op- 
tional accessories and glazing. 

To learn more about the difference and the 
possibilities, write for our free 24-page full-color 
brochure, ‘“The Complete Guide to Roof Windows 
and Skylights?” 


The world leader in 
roof windows and skylights. 


FREE 24-page full-color brochure 


Name — — 


Address. - —— 


CR SINAI. —— ——————— 
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zarlo Zi tiglia for Thera, Italy . 


$1235. with slate tps available. Base stocked in black atid in white, colors available 


Datne Folding Chair, by Gastone Rinaldi 


Arco Bellano, by M 
for Thema, Italy $75. Assorted colors. 


2 
$385. Stocked in blac 


3Zotto, Italy, 


colors avai 


METROPOLIS 


HONY MAIN 
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French developer proposes 
Mall retail 


La Societe Generale Immobiliere, 
France’s largest privately-held devel- 
opment company, has proposed a major 
retail/office complex for downtown Min- 
neapolis that would include covering 
part of Nicollet Mall. 

The plans of LSGI call for a two- 
level shopping center spanning the 
present Young Quinlan block and the 
two blocks across Nicollet Mall be- 
tween 9th and llth Streets. A major 
national department store would anchor 
the complex, with a specialty depart- 
ment store behind the present Young 
Quinlan facade, and an angled pedes- 
trian pathway cutting through a central 
area of smaller shops to link the ends 
of the project. 

A hyper-market, the European ver- 
sion of a discount food store which also 
offers soft goods, is proposed for the 
block between 9th and 10th Streets and 
Nicollet Mall and La Salle Avenue. The 
development concept also includes an 
office tower, underground and upper 
level parking, and possible residential 
development. 


Model of La Societe Generale Immobiliere's proposed development for Nicollet Mall 


news briefs 


controve: 


The most sial aspect of 
LSGI’s plans is the proposal to cover 
Nicollet Mall at the street level in order 
to link the three blocks. Buses, then, 
would need to be diverted either under 
Nicollet Mall or around the develop- 
ment. “The concept is to enclose the 
street in a dynamic way,” says designer 
Roy Higgs of DEI Design of Baltimore, 
Maryland, “as in the Galleria in Milan.” 

“The question we faced was how to 
make Nicollet Mall the focal point of 
the project,” says John Cairns, local 
legal counsel for LSGI. “We could fo- 
cus it at the second level, at the ground, 
or underground. The idea is to create 
a 24-hour climate-controlled environ- 
ment that is a destination as well as a 
passageway.” 

Other Nicollet Mall merchants, in- 
cluding Robert Dayton, developer of the 
adjacent Conservatory retail complex, 
are less enthused about the idea of mov- 
ing transit off Nicollet Mall, and LSGI’s 
plans face intense analysis by down- 


town business interests and the city 
planning department. But the Minne- 
apolis city council yoted December 20 
to extend the development resolution 


with LSGI pending further debate. 
The French development company 
has built residential, retail and office 
projects throughout Europe, including 
Parly 2, a 7,000-unit residential de- 
velopment near Paris which includes 
the first enclosed shopping center in 
Europe. In 1978, LSGI completed a 
1.2 million-square-feet shopping center 
in Lyon, France, now the largest urban 
shopping center in the world. 


Mayors speak 


Macalester College’s 1985-86 May- 
ors’ Forum will continue February 18 
with a lecture by the mayor of New 
Orleans. Ernest N. Morial will speak 
on the role of polities in urban govern- 
ment. On Tuesday, March 18, Richard 
Arrington, Jr., mayor of Birmingham, 
Alabama will lecture on strategies for 


urban re-industrialization, and on 
Tuesday, April 22, Joseph P. Riley, 
Jr., the mayor of Charleston, South Car- 
olina will speak on historie preservation 
and the revitalization of the city. 

All lectures will be held at 8 P.M. 
at Weyerhaeuser Memorial Chapel on 
the Macalester College campus in St. 
Paul. For further information, contact 
the Macalester Geography Department, 
(612) 696-6291. 

The Mayors’ Forum, a series on the 
quality of urban life, is sponsored by 
Macalester College as part of its cen- 
tennial celebration, and is led by St. 
"aul Mayor George Latimer. 


Local architect joins AIA 
board 


Minneapolis architect Thomas C. Van 
Housen was installed in December as 
a member of the American Institute of 
Architects Board of Directors. He will 
serve a three-year term as director rep- 
resenting the North Central States Re- 
gion, which includes Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Van Housen has been active in the 
Minnesota Society American Institute 


Continued on page 55 
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A. SOURCE OF TRUST 


WHY REDWOOD? Builder Jim Jensen: “The scale of this ex- 
traordinary home required the enormous shadow line of the 8” Thick Butt 
Ruf Rider® Select Knotty Redwood Bevel Siding. The height of the house 
on the rear elevation is great enough that only the 1-3/32" thick butt 
could carry the horizontal line with proper impact. 

“We have used redwood for years because it provides the assurance 
of dimensional stability—it won't warp, crack, split, or cause other prob- 
lems often noticeable in other species.” 


Developer Ned Dayton: ‘We planned this Parade entry to blend 
completely with its natural environment in our French Creek Develop- 
ment. We brought in Dale Gustafson as the Landscape Consultant. We 
used Richard Groh at Jim Cradit's to turn our concepts into architectural 
drawings and used Decorum Limited to blend the interior space with the 
exterior environment. 

“Our spa and exercise area is paneled with Palco's Clear All Heart 
Vertical Grain Redwood V-Joint, because we have had exceptionally 
good experience in other homes with that product and know that the red- 
wood can tolerate the humidity and temperature changes that occur in a 
spa area. 

“A fundamental part of our decision making process was a trip to Can- 
ton's Display Center. We consulted with Eric Canton and used a variety 
of panelings in four different rooms as a result of our visit. Of course the 
final touch is the extraordinary redwood deck, screen porch, and lattice 
work, that complete our composition." 


‘photos by Lea Babcock 


PROJECT: 1985 


Homes?! ARCHITECTURAL | 
BUILDER: Jam: DESIGN: Richard Gro 
Jonson nornas RUE. — James B Cradi'& Asoo, 


Wayzata Blvd. Wayzata, Minneapolis, MN - 
MN 55391 S 


DEVELOPER: Ned, inc. PRODUCT: j: Canton's 
Ri hrec oer 
INTERIOR; Decorum n sia od Bevel Siding rom 

rwood. Palco's - ear 
LANDSCAPE All Heat Vertical Grain V- 
CONSULTANT: Dale Joint Paneling in Spa and 
Gustafson Exercise Room 


WHY REDWOOD? Builder: Harold Swanson “We have 
always been concerned about a combination of energy efficiency and 
good looks. We believe a builder can combine these two important 
features for homeowners up here in the Northland. _ 

“Energy Hills is a modestly priced townhouse project with great interior 
spaces, but we wanted to give the exteriors and the landscape com- 
petitive drawing power. Ree 

“We chose Ruf Rider® redwood, because it goes up quickly, stains 5 
well, and holds its beauty and appeal from the buyer's first contact ; 
through many years of satisfied living in a Swanco project. Canton's gave PROJE 
us good input ang gyen helped with prospective color schemes. The pro- Enor Aa ld Eee 1 
ject? Selling like hotcakes! Maple Grove, MN MN. beted 


CANTON'S—More Than A Lumber Company—A SOURCE YOU CAN TRUST ae 


JÀ WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR 


AY i 
k HT T | 
AN CAN BL ea N Architectural Quality Visit 
AN OR. 3 
a a LUMBER COMPANY i REDWOOD M4 
z " Eu .. Forest Products Specialists Since 1930 


PHONE 612/425-1400 


There are books without bindings, 
books without words, books without 
pages, books that are riddles 


out of fabric tied with a string. What 
these unusual books have in common 
is that their creators all come from the 
Midwest and their work is being exhib- 
ited at the new Minnesota Center for 
Book Arts (MCBA) in an old warehouse 
in downtown Minneapolis. 

“These works challenge our stodgy 
notions of what a book must be,” says 
Alison Circle, book artist and co-cu- 
rator of the exhibit. “They provoke our 
conventions with a marvelous mixture 
of humor and imagination." The exhi- 
bition, called *Midwest Contemporary 
Book Art" brings our traditional image 
of the bound book into question, push- 
ing the technical skills of typography, 
bookbinding and papermaking be- 
yond mere craftsmanship to a high art. 

Of the more than twenty original books 
in the exhibition—many of limited press 
runs—one book, by Philip Gallo, ap- 
pears at first not to be a book at all but 
a flat sheet of Japanese paper with some 
type printed in the middle. Only after 
the reader is confronted with putting 
the page into its "binding," a small, 
clear plastic box with a clear plastic 
lid, does the aspect of bookness become 
apparent. This is a performance piece; 
the reader is forced to crumple the pris- 
tine Hosho paper in order to get it into 
the box, thus participating in the cre- 
ation of the art firsthand. 

A one-of-a-kind book by Ellen Stur- 
gis, entitled “No Return/Outer Limit,” 
is made out of sewn fabric pieces held 
together with cord and reads like a trip- 
tych. 

Another book presents a fairy tale 
about a dragon in cut stencil form going 
through various transformations on each 
page. The book by Mary Jo Pauly, en- 
titled "The Snowdragon,” becomes a 
matrix of the animal as each meticu- 
lously hand-cut page presents the dragon 
and a subtle printed text in white ink 


reviews 


on white paper. When all the pages are 
assembled together, the hollowed out 
book—much as gangsters hollow out a 
book to hide a gun or secret item— 
presents a three-dimensional image of 
the dragon. 

The show is a provocative one that 
should interest all book lovers and send 
even the most reluctant of readers to 
turning pages. 

Exhibition spaces, as well as the dif- 
ferent work areas, were designed by 
Jeffrey Scherer of Meyer, Scherer & 
Rockcastle, Ltd. The Minneapolis ar- 
chitectural firm donated Scherer's time. 

MCBA offers a number of classes on 
a regular basis for people interested in 


any or all aspects of the art of books, 
including a survey course called *Dirty 


Several forms of books exhibited at MCBA in- 
clude (above) a pop-up house, an accordian- 
fold and two more traditionally bound hand- 
printed volumes. 

Work," which presents the rudiments 
of printing, papermaking and simple 
bookbinding in one seven-hour class. 
The course will be offered on three dif- 
ferent Saturdays, February 22, March 
8 and March 22. Fee for the day is 
$35. 

Other classes to be offered this year 
include wood engraving, bookmaking, 
letterpress, and bookbinding. (Call or 
write to the MCBA for further details 
of dates, times and course fees.) 

Of special interest will be the work- 
shops in the art of Japanese papermak- 
ing and bookbinding being offered in 
conjunction with the Walker Art Cen- 
ter's upcoming show on Japan this spring. 
In addition to specific courses, MCBA 
has scheduled a number of more infor- 


The Snowdragon by Mary Jo Pauly, Jordan, 
Minnesota. The text describes the existence 
and demise of a dragon of snow. 

mal workshops in the Japanese book 
arts and an exhibition of Japanese books 
and paper during May, June and July, 
1986. Noted participants will include 
Timothy Barrett, the leader in Japanese 
papermaking in America. 

The next major exhibition in the 
MCBA gallery will be *MCBA: Chapter 
One" and is to be a sampling of work 
from students, faculty and visiting art- 
ists at MCBA. The show opens Feb- 
ruary 8 and runs through spring, 1986. 
MCBA is located at 24 North Third 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401. 
Phone number: (612) 338-3634. 
B.N.W. 


Architecture school goes 


` public 


SALA News, the twice-yearly publi- 
cation of the University of Minnesota 
School of Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture, has hit the presses, and 
it is both a handsome and informative 
piece. 


The twenty-page magazine offers news 
about faculty, students, and alumni, ar- 
ticles on research and study programs 
at the University, and an update by 
Dean Harrison Fraker on the status of 
the school. It is beautifully illustrated 
with drawings from the School of Ar- 
chitecture over the years. Roger Clem- 
ence serves as editor, Robert Jensen as 
graphic designer. 

To receive a copy or get on the mail- 
ing list for future issues, call the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Archi- 
tecture (612) 373-2198. 
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EVEN THE MOST TAXING OF 
TASTES CAN FIND HAPPINES 
AT INTERNATIONAL MARKE 
SQUARE. 


International Market Square With nearly 2,000 lines we're dedicated to bring yc 
is rapidly emerging as one of of contract and residential more showrooms, more mi 
the most innovative design furnishings, accessories and manufacturers, more optio 
and market centers in the architectural building, We're vibrant. Energetic. 

country. We're 150 show- products. On the move. And we invi 
rooms strong and growing. In this, our second year, you to come be a part of it. 


X INTERNATIONAL MARKET SQUAR 


Design Center: Residential/ 
Contract/Architectural 
Home Furnishings Mart 
275 Market Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 
(612) 338-6250 


February 5-9 Home Furnishings Market; May 1-3 ASID Designers' Saturday; May 5-7 Hor 
Furnishings Market; July 23-27 Home Furnishings Market; September 18-19 Contract 
Market & Design Conference; October 27-29 Home Furnishings Market. 


The quest of an 
architectural knight- 
errant 


By Linda Mack 


One rainy day last summer a coterie 
of people gathered at St. Paul’s august 


an architectural quest. 
The occasion was the announcement 
of a grant to the Minnesota Humanities 
Commission that would permit Mark 
Wayne Hammons, a young scholar, to 
complete a long-awaited guide to the 
papers of William Gray Purcell, the 
prolific practitioner of Prairie School ar- 
chitecture, 

Purcell, the architect of the Hoyt 
house in Red Wing, the Purcell/Cutts 
house in Minneapolis and numerous 
residences and banks around the state, 
worked in Minnesota from 1907 to 1921. 
Those present that day in St. Paul 
were more than observers. They were 
dramatis personae in the saga which 
had led to this satisfying denouement. 
There was, of course, the hero, Mark 
Hammons himself. This young man had 
come to work at the Northwest Archi- 
tectural Archives at the University of 
Minnesota in 1979 as an intern sorting 
the papers of Purcell. 


As sometimes 
happens in the dusty archives, Ham- 
mons became completely absorbed in 
the documents he found. Convinced of 
the need to make them accessible to 
others, he determined to take on the 
herculean task of finishing a guide to 
the Purcell papers at the Northwest Ar- 
chitectural Archives and elsewhere. 

There was Roger G. Kennedy, di- 
rector of the Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Museum of American History, 
former vice-president of the Ford Foun- 
dation, and native Minnesotan. Ken- 
nedy became a supporter of Hammons’ 
efforts when Purcell’s 


ister-in-law and 
executrix of his estate suggested Ham- 
mons contact him. 

There was Kennon Rothschild, 
chairman of H & Val J. Rothschild, 


Minnesota Club to celebrate the end of 


insight 


Purcell's sometime partner George Elmslie 
designed this bank teller's cage for Louis Sul- 
livan's bank in Owatonna, Minnesota 


Inc., the St. Paul mortgage banking 
company which made the $10,000 grant 
to the Humanities Commission Inde- 
pendent Scholar’s Program to mark the 
100th anniversary of its founding. As 
Hammons commented, “It is extraor- 
dinarily fitting that the Rothschild com- 
pany, with its principle of democratic 
work effort, has made the completion 
of the guide possible, for that is how 
the progressive American architects 
achieved their work.” 


There was Cheryl Dickson, execu- 
tive director of the Minnesota Human- 
ities Commission, who supported Ham- 
mons’ work through its Independent 
Scholars Program. 

Also present were Alan Lathrop, the 
director of the Northwest Architectural 
Archives, who kindly encouraged 
Hammons in his efforts unlike some 
archivists who might have jealously 
guarded their baliwick, and Brooks 
Cavin, St. Paul architect who secured 
additional funding for Hammons from 
the College of Fellows of the American 


How a young man c zxame 
to mine a rich lode cz»f 
architectural, social, and 
cultural history 


Institute of Architects, of whic——h he is 
a member. 


Even the newspaper reporter present 
had a role in the story. Larry Millett, 
architectural writer for the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press, had perse—onal ex- 
perience digging in the Purcel MM papers 
doing research for his book, T'/—2e Curve 
of the Arch, The Story of Louis S ammecllivan’s 
Owatonna Bank. 

As Roger Kennedy tells it, t— he story 
of the Purcell guide begins in t— he mid- 
1960s when he was broadcas—=ting his 
public television series on the== history 
of architecture. Kennedy terminated one 
program with a tribute to Puresmc:ell and 
a comment on his untimely dea th. Soon 
after, he received a letter fromm none 
other than William Gray Puree — 11 noting 
he was not dead yet. 

Purcell wanted to talk further about 
himself and others involved in the 
movement toward a progressivemee* Amer- 
ican architecture. Kennedy vis —3ted him 
at his home in the hills above Pasa- 
dena. He was very frail. His commm sin and 
housekeeper said he could sunm mon his 
intellect for only an hour at a time. 

But during the few days E—Xennedy 


spent there, it was clear that Purcell 
had a King Tut’s treasure of artifacts 
manifesting the best of what t he Mid- 


west has produced in architec amm ure. 

Kennedy then initiated the process 
that culminated in the annou cement 
that day. In subsequent yea rs, over 
20,000 items now in the North — west Ar- 
chitectural Archives were zm ccumu- 
lated. 

The story jumps to 1979 whe===n Ham- 
mons was hired on a work-stw-—31dy pro- 
gram to reorganize the mater—ials col- 
lected on Purcell at the University of 
Minnesota archives. 


Continued on mpage 58 
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GEORGE HEINRICH 


State of Illinois Building 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dynamic Visions of Architectural Spaces 


70C South Third Street  SuiteLL2 Thresher Square Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 612-338-2092 Represented by Terrance J. Lappi 


By Leonard Parker, FAIA 


At last summers Summer Design Se- 
ies, Minneapolis architect Leonard Par- 
er gave a lecture on the enduring values 
of Modern architecture. The editors con- 

sidered it worthy of a more permanent 
forum. 


I am pleased by this opportunity to 
share with you some of my personal 
observations, perceptions and convic- 
tions about what's going on in our cha- 
otic, wild, and sometimes wonderful 
world of architecture. I would like to 
raise two concerns | pose as questions. 

First, what is happening now in ar- 
chitecture that has new validity? What 
needs to be better understood in order 
to make our buildings and cities more 
responsive and meaningful to more peo- 
ple? 

Second, what is there about what has 
happened in the architecture of the past 
fifty years, including the recent past, 


that deserves recognition and renewed’ 


exploration? Should we be careful not 
to discard the positive aspects of Mod- 
ern architecture, as in the beginning 
the Modemists discarded some valu- 
able lessons and values of the past? 

Regarding the first question, this is 
a fascinating, questing, creative time 
in architecture. It is marked by excep- 
tional conceptual vitality and explora- 
tory vision. It is peopled worldwide by 
an extraordinary number of talented, 
exciting, and articulate architects. 

What these architects are saying in 
writings and speeches, what they have 
accomplished in building, and what is 
happening now under the name “Post- 
Modern” can no longer be termed a 
trend. It must be considered a secured 
and, in some instances, integrated part 
of our understanding and doing of ar- 
chitecture. 

When I ask myself, “Is all this good?,” 
I must respond that too much of it is 


In the recent design for the University of Missouri Law School, the Leonard Parker Associates 
shows how form is manipulated to express site. The first building on a new campus mail, the 
Law School needed to relate both to an older, red-brick campus and to a newer, white-brick 
campus. The two hard, formal edges tie in to the older, more formal campus, the stepped- 
down form to the newer campus. But the form also expresses function. The quarter-circle 
shape houses a courtroom; the stepped area the law library. Classrooms and administration 


are in the two wings 


thoughtless, cosmetic, and sometimes 
downright irresponsible. 

But there are significant aspects of 
Post-Modern thought and building that 
are having a profound and beneficial 
impact on how we think about archi- 


Has Modern architecture 
died, or just reached a 
higher, more romantic 
mode? 


tecture and how we do architecture. 

Let me cite just three Post-Modern 
precepts that have influenced the work 
of our firm. 

One is a new awareness of history. 
Part of this awareness grows from the 
nationwide emphasis on preservation of 
our older building inventory, but a good 
share comes from the historic refer- 
ences found in Post-Modemism. 

A second precept is renewed rec- 
ognition of the value of precedent and 
derivation. In its highest form, this rec- 


ognition leads to emulation—not imi- 
tation—of the past. We should under- 
stand the principles of earlier design 


and build on them. Always 
truly original ideas are rare. 

The third precept is the widespread 
acceptance of decoration for its own sake. 
Even the most dedicated International 
Style architect has accepted to some 
degree the humanizing impact of or- 
namentation. 

As for the second question, which 
challenges the basic values and prin- 
ciples of Modem architecture, I can 
respond on a more personal level, be- 
cause we struggle with the application 
of those values and principles on a daily 
basis. 

In our office, we start with the Mod- 
ernist premise that every project in ar- 
chitecture is unique by virtue of its place, 
by virtue of its program, and by virtue 
of its budget. When taken together, these 
three *p"s— place, program, and pock- 
etbook—become the primary genera- 
tors of the design concept. 

Place includes geographic location, 
site, climate, topography, vegetation, 
orientation, surroundings—all those 


in any era, 


Continued on page 62 
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THE BOLD LOOK 


OF KOHLER 


The Thunder™ Grey of a rainstorm. The Tender™ Grey of dawn. Two beautiful new greys from Kohler. Let them 
bring strength or delicacy to your bath or powder room. To find out where and how, see the Yellow Pages for 
the local Kohler Showroom in your area, or send $2 to Kohler Co., Dept. AHO, Kohler, Wisconsin 53044. 


THE SECRET 
TO BETTER 
BUILDINGS... 


MASONRY CONSTRUCTION 
MEANS PERMANENT 
INVESTMENT VALUE... 


If you're a developer, owner or 
investor in commercial or resi- 
dential income property, enduring 
value is important to you. And 
nothing is more permanent than 
all-masonry construction. The 
oldest building material on earth is 
now the newest and most versatile 
New high strength and competitive 
costs make it suitable for almost 
any commercial or multi-housing 
application, with a host of 
additional benefits as well 


MASONRY OFFERS 
LOW MAINTENANCE... 


Reduced maintenance costs are 
"built in" when you build with 
masonry, from the longwearing, 
permanent beauty of a masonry 
exterior to the reduced cost of 
surface maintenance in the interior. 


...TOTAL FIRE SAFETY 


Nothing is more quiet and safe than 
an all-masonry building. And with 
skyrocketing fire losses in wood 
frame and other types of construc- 
tion, only masonry can insulate 

you permanently from rapidly 
escalating insurance costs. 


,. MAXIMUM 
ENERGY EFFICIENCY 


Masonry's mass makes it an ideal 
insulator, providing greater heat 
retention in the winter, reducing 
interior heat gain in summer. 


...AND 
COMPLETE VERSATILITY. 


Masonry is suitable for almost 

any commercial or residential 
application, from low-rise office/ 
warehouse to high-rise office tower, 
from townhouses to multi-story 
condominiums and senior housing. 


Owner/ Builder: 

Paul Klodt 

Architect. 

Miller & Melby, Inc. 


Concrete Masonry 
Units Used: 4", 6", 
8", 12" and 16” 
split-ribbed units; 
bond beam units, 
halves and interior 
partition units. 


ALL-MASONRY 
CONSTRUCTION. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Whether you are developing for 
your own portfolio, or designing 
a building for a client, masonry's 
permanence, durability and low 
maintenance can make all the 
difference in the return on your 
investment —at a cost that is 
completely competitive with 
stick-built and other types of 
construction. If you're planning 
to build anything (even a new home 
for yourself and your family) it 
will be worth your while to 
consider masonry. 


GET THE FACTS BEFORE 
YOU BUILD OR INVEST. 


The Minnesota Masonry Institute 
has prepared a detailed report 
describing the comparative advan- 
tages of building for investment with 
masonry. Write for your free copy. 


Return the coupon below for your 
free copy of “Investment Facts About 
Masonry Construction for Developers 
and Owners.” 


| | WANT THE FACTS! 


Send me your complete report on 
all-masonry construction for 
developers and owners. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


PHONE. 
Return coupon to: 


THE 
MINNESOTA MASONRY 
INSTITUTE 


7851 Metro Parkway. 
| Bloomington, MN 55420 
(612) 854-0196 
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editorial 


Architectural stardom It would be easy to pass over the fact that three 


projects designed by one architectural firm are published in this issue 
of Architecture Minnesota. But these days the young Minneapolis firm 
of Meyer, Scherer & Rockcastle is hard to ignore. 

Two of the projects earn publication because they won 1985 MSAIA 
Honor Awards—the design of the Children’s Museum in St. Paul’s 
Bandana Square (an award shared with Winsor/Faricy of St. Paul), and 
an urban residence/workplace in Minneapolis. The other project—the 
Michales-Doyle residence—caught our eye for its reflection of current 
lifestyles. Designed by principal Tom Meyer before he, Jeffrey Scherer, 
and Garth Rockcastle began their own firm, it became one of the 
keystones of our section on rooms with a view. 

Add to this tally recent publication of the firm’s award-winning 
Valspar Research Laboratory, the discussion of the M S & R-designed 
Center for Book Arts in this issue, and the feature planned for the 
March/April issue on the firm’s design of St. Anthony Main Phase Four, 
and it begins to look like editorial favoritism. 

On the contrary. AM's coverage of M S & R’s work only reflects 
one of those periodic phenomenon—the meteoric rise of a young firm 
on the Twin Cities architectural horizon. Since it was founded in 1981, 
the firm of fifteen has designed sixteen houses and twenty-two remod- 
elings—many for the social and professional elite of Minneapolis, two 
corporate headquarters that have won awards, seven Minnesota public 
libraries, and a major retail complex. In addition, it was recently hired 
by the noted office furniture manufacturer, Herman Miller, Inc., to 
research the design of the wall in the office environment. There's no 
debate that M S & R is hot. 

What makes such a firm go so far so fast? A fresh approach to 
design, a drive for success, an unusual ability to articulate architectural 
ideas, friends in the right places, a willingness to take risks? Probably 
all play their part. In addition, an architectural firm must have depth— 
people who can monitor projects and bring them in on time and at 
budget. Brilliance must be merged with dogged management. 

In some cases, it has not, and a handful of glowing designs is all 
that is left of a firm like the Design Consortium. In other cases, like 
that of Hammel, Green & Abrahamson, which has won awards over the 
past three decades, the melding of design and management skills has 
led to lasting stardom. 

Whether M S & R will bring off that critical melding remains to 
be seen. Architectural stargazers stay tuned, to see if Meyer, Scherer 
& Rockcastle's meteoric rise gives it more permanence than Halley's 
comet. 


st hin 


Linda Mack 
Editor 
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HONOR 
AWARDS 


TOAN hy 


Architecture tall and egotistical may be grabbing national headlines bu 
here in Minnesota it was architecture small and non-egotistical which wo 
the 1985 Minnesota Society American Institute of Architects Honor Awards 
Renovations, additions, and residences became the stuff of glory this yea 
Some award winners captured a taste of regionalism: the Wick house 
(opposite, bottom) in northern Minnesota, for instance, or the Pine Poin 
Experimental School (bottom, left), which interprets the cultural traditions] 
of the White Earth Chippewa Indians. Others reflected national trends: the 
high-tech design of an urban residence/workplace (opposite, top), or the 
Leonard Natatorium (above), with its abstracted classical vocabulary. In 
total, the stylistic variety was staggering. Pure Modern, Post-Modern, high- 
tech, native American, the images of the 1985 award winners will not 
easily be repeated. The Honor Awards jury included 
Fred Koetter, of Koetter, Kim & Associates, a Boston 
architecture and urban design firm known for the 
Princeton University Fine Arts Building and the Codex 
World headquarters in Canton, Massachusetts; Peter 
Bohlin, FAIA, of Bohlin Powell Larkin Cywinski, a Penn- 
sylvania architectural and planning firm which has re- 
ceived more than 60 awards including the AIA Honor 
Award; and Etienne J. Gaboury, RAIC, of Gaboury As- 
sociates Architects of Winnipeg, Canada, widely pub- 
lished for its religious and civic architecture. 


" — 
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Leonard Natatorium, 
Macalester College 
St. Paul, MN 
(Previously published in 
Sept/Oct 1984 AM) 

The Leonard Parker Associates 


Urban residence and workplace 
Minneapolis, MN 
Meyer, Scherer & Rockcastle 


Blake School Addition 
Minneapolis, MN 
Setter, Leach & Lindstrom 


Prairie Oaks 
Minneapolis, MN 
Arvid Elness Architects 


Willow Run Condominiums 
Lake Okoboji, IA 
Ralph Rapson & Associates 


The Children's Museum 

St. Paul, MN 

Meyer, Scherer & Rockcastle 
Winsor/Faricy Architects 


The Wick Residence 
Cohasset, MN 
Damberg, Scott, Peck & Booker 


Pine Point Experimental School 
White Earth Chippewa 
Reservation, MN 


(Previously published in 
Sept/Oct 1979 AM) 

The Thomas Hodne Studio of 
The Hodne/Stageberg Partners 
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Industrial chic 


Meyer, Scherer & Rockcastle piece together 
an urban residence/workplace 


| 


l NM — 
ar | 


Photos: Lea Babcock 
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The entry to this city residence 
(left) is the transition point be- 
tween an old horse barn and a 
former electrical contractor's 
shop. This cross-over space is 
celebrated on the inside with a 
skylit stairwell and entrance lobby 
(right) furnished with an eclectic 
mixture of materials, furniture and 
art: wire mesh, pipe railings, a 
bent bamboo coat rack, a Provin- 
cial Empire storage chest, carpet, 
and a marble sculpture 


It has been said that to be truly alone 
one must seek out a crowd. 

The clients for this urban pied-a-terre, 
have done just that in their search for 
privacy. For, rather than trekking miles 
out to the countryside, they have bil- 
leted down in the center of the city. 
After moving in and out of several res- 
idences over the years, the clients felt 
the need to bring together their active, 
yet disparate lives. This new home would 
bring together three distinct spaces: The 
wife’s dance studio, an office for the 
husband, and their private home. 

The building chosen is a most un- 
expected one: a small two-story indus- 
trial building near the Metrodome. Ar- 
chitect Tom Meyer, of Meyer, Scherer 
& Rockcastle, adapted a former elec- 
trical contractor's building and a sta- 
ble to form an “I”-shaped plan. The 
first floor serves as a dance studio and 
office. The living spaces are upstairs. 

In the spirit of the building's plain 
character, the architects and client 
agreed that they would treat the repairs 
and additions to the structures in an 
expedient, ordinary way, using com- 
mon materials like concrete block, brick, 
and corrugated metal. Though the ma- 
sonry needed some repair, for instance, 
instead of replacing missing or dam- 
aged bricks, the architects just patched 
them with mortar as the original owner, 
Mr. Flash (of Flash Electric) might have. 
"To test the appropriateness of our 


choices,” Meyer said. “We would ask 
ourselves, ‘Now, what would Mr. Flash 
have done?’ It maintained the integrity 
of our approach.” 

So, to create a private courtyard, for 
instance, a concrete block fence was 
butted, slap-dash, with the front of the 
building. 

This carefree aesthetic was carried 
through in the interior, setting up a con- 
trast between the client’s more delicate 
and finely finished furniture and the 
rawer industrial materials. “The clients 
believed in fitting into the spirit of the 
neighborhood,” says Meyer. “They would 
repeatedly say ‘don’t gussy it up too 
much!’ ” 

The openness of the space—more 
industrial than residential in nature— 
is a direct result of this “as found” phi- 
losophy of designing. Transitions be- 
tween functional spaces are treated with 
a studied nonchalance that corroborates 
the sophistication of both client and ar- 
chitect. Wire mesh, glass wall, pipe 
railings and industrial flooring are 
melded with custom carpet, marble 
sculpture, bentwood chairs and original 
art. It works. 

It works so well the design was given 
an MSAIA Honor Award this year. 
“There is a power of restraint in the 
mixing of materials and the deft ma- 
nipulation of parts," said the jury. “It 
is an extraordinary and deceptive pro- 


ject well done." BNW. 
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Wood floors and beams as is, 
added elements of industrial mien, 
and a skylight to top it off 


Of major concern in the design 
this urban residence was the wa 
of “putting things together.” The 
client and architect made sure 
that every part, material or fas- 
tener was a part of the logic of 
the place. "The clients were intei 
ested in everything, down to the 
coat hooks and drawer pulls," 
says interior designer Lynn Barn- 
house. This sophisticated and 
subtle approach is evident in the. 
designer's use of clear and trans: 
lucent glass block in the dance 
studio (left), standard library 
shelving for books in the living 
room (right), or Swiss designed 
radiators in the studio and living 
quarters 


Photo: Lea Babcock 


The g Rope" plan works well to 
divide the functions of the home 
and set up a privacy from adja- 
cent businesses. "We closed off 
the original entrance where the 
studio is now with glass block to 
separate the interior from the 
street,” says project architect 
Barry Petit, "then added the ga- 
rage and concrete block fence to 
complete the enclosure. The 
clients wanted a place that could 
blend into its surroundings and 
wouldn't be noticed by people 
passing on the way to the Metro- 
dome. | think we've succeeded.” 
Exterior landscaping was done by 
Herb Baldwin to give it a “factory 
yard” feeling. 
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Photo: Saari and Forrai 
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Expanding on tradition 


Setter, Leach & Lindstrom wrap the Blake addition in Gothic form 


Photos: Saari & Forrai 


Setter, Leach & Lindstrom's addi- 
tion to Blake School's Northrop 
Campus was really two additions 
an expansion of the existing gym- 
nasium to the left of the courtyard 
(see photo, above, and axonome- 
tric, right), and a new classroom 
wing angling off the old school. 
The ground floor of the new wing 
houses science classrooms and 
labs, the second floor a state-of- 
the-art audio visual department 
and a library, which is under the 
gabled roof. At the end of the li- 
brary (above), Gothic tracery 
lifted from the old school rests 
behind the modern glazing. 
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Though Gothic imagery comes nat- 
ly to a private school building, Gothic 
rms do not necessarily grow from 
xlern educational functions. That was 
e dilemma Setter, Leach, & Lind- 
m of Minneapolis faced when the 
m designed an addition for Blake 
hool's upper school in Minneapolis, 
Collegiate Gothic classic built in 1916. 
e success of the design is measur- 
le: it earned the firm a 1985 MSAIA 
onor Award. 
"Our strategy," says Ed Frenette, di- 
tor of design for Setter, Leach, and 
indstrom, "was to have the building 
w as you would expect a Gothic 
ilding to grow—at the nave, with 
nnecting halls and wings." The cen- 
l hall of the existing school (formerly 
e NorthropSchool) was thus extended 
nd a wing angled out from it. 
Though two symmetrical wings might 
ve been ideal, a steep hill at the back 
the site eliminated that solution. “The 
gled wing was a response to the hill,” 
ys Frenette. “And also opened the 
urtyard to the sun,” notes John Bar- 
ur, project architect and designer. 
Sympathetic as this Gothic plan is to 
e original school, the addition does 
ot merely mimic history. The facade's 
f line, matching brick, and stone 
ursings tie it firmly to its mother 
ilding, but a glass curtain wall at the 
ncture of old and new honestly ex- 
resses the modem vintage of the ad- 
ition. And the window glazings are 
ger versions of the traditional small 
anes. “It’s as if we slid a modem 
uilding inside an older one,” says Fre- 
ette. 

The classroom arrangement, also, 

oes not harken to the creaky past. The 
cience area on the ground floor of the 
ddition, in fact, has become known as 
model for other private schools. Small 
ience classrooms for instruction share 
fully equipped laboratory. 
Setter, Leach, and Lindstrom also 
rought to bear its historic engineering 
rowess when it moved a loadbearing 
all to extend the existing gymnasium 
leen feet. "That was really the most 
ngenious part of the project,” says John 
itchy, project manager. 

“What we found attractive,” said the 
Honor Awards jury in its evaluation, 
“was the way the addition carried the 
vocabulary of the existing building. It 
is a very sensitive effort.” LM. 


Close-up and inside, the addition 
to Blake School looks more mod- 
ern than it does at a distance. 
The two-story link which extends 
from the old central hall (left) is 
painted white, in contrast to the 
dark wood of the old hall. The 
brick facade of the link, which 
also serves as a secondary entry 
(above), is cut away where it joins 
the old building and is filled with 
glass 
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Familiarity breeds 
content 


Arvid Elness Architects 
applies old-fashioned values 
to neighborhood housing 


Affordable housing in a close-to- 
downtown neighborhood rarely 
looks as substantial as Prairie 
Oaks does. For $41,000 per unit, 
Arvid Einess Architects created 
893-square-foot townhouses that 
group in fourplexes to make a tra- 
ditional residential street. Porches, 
softly painted wood siding, and 
green lawns and hedges com- 
plete the all-American picture. 
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With a minimal budget and total 
familiar residential forms, Arvid Elne 
Architects has “captured the concept 
the basic home,” as Elness says, 
affordable neighborhood housing. 

The architects designed Prairie Oak 
a sixteen-unit townhouse project, for tl 
Powderhorn Residents’ Group, a no 
profit developer committed to offeri 
affordable housing to residents of th 
south Minneapolis neighborhood. Pral 
rie Oaks does just that. Its design als 
earned Arvid Elness Architects a 19% 
MSAIA Honor Award. 

The Minneapolis architectural fi 
had earlier rehabilitated several hous: 
on the same block where the Powde 
horn Residents’ Group owned a corn 
site. “They were fine old houses whic 
had been ravaged by time,” says Joh 
Brakke, project designer. “In their 
habilitation, I think we absorbed a sul 
liminal understanding of their quali 
ties.” 

The architects came to the task ¢ 
designing new townhouses, then, wit 
a commitment to the neighborhood con 
text. The Powderhorn group started wit 
the idea of strip rowhouses, with fron| 
and back entries at grade for each one 

“But we couldn’t achieve the densit 
they wanted—at least 21 townhouses 
of two bedrooms each—without stack 
ing the units," says Brakke. "The cit 
lowered the density to sixteen units, bu 
we still couldn't fit them all at grade. 
The lots were deep enough, however, 
so we flipped to the fourplex configu 
ration." 

In this configuration, four units an 
grouped, two on the front, two on the 
back, to make what looks like an old. 
fashioned house. “The neighborhood 
context is two-and-a-half-story, even| 
three-story boxes sitting on their own 
sites," notes Laverne Hanson, project 
manager. “With the small square foot- 
age for each unit, the total size ap- 
proximates that of the nearby houses." 
And with what Brakke calls *common 
garden variety materials" and frankly 
derivative details, these townhouse units 
have taken on the friendly, familiar look 
of grandma's house. 

“This project recreates the American 
convention of the relationship of houses 
to the street,” said the Honor Awards 
jury in its evaluation. “It is handled 
directly, without mannerism.” L.M. 


From the front porch with its lat- 
tice and balustrade to the over- 
hang roof and side bays (above), 
the Prairie Oaks fourplexes trade 
on familiar forms. The bay, which 
looks full on the exterior, is ac- 
tually two half-bays combined. 
"We needed the space in the din- 
ing room," says Brakke, "and for- 
tunately, it worked on the outside" 
(see first floor plan, left). The four- 
plex arrangement (visible on site 
plan, left) has another major ad- 
vantage over side-to-side town- 
houses—each room receives light 
and ventilation from two sides. On 
the second floor, two of the small 
windows open onto a bedroom, 
the third lights a stairwell. 
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Returning to Modern! 


pleasures 


Ralph Rapson Associates 
make a statement 
of simplicity 
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From the silver gray cedar siding 
laid vertically and diagonally to 
the composition of the shed roofs, 
the Willow Run Condominiums in 
Lake Okoboji, lowa show the 
strength of the now old-fashioned 
Modernist approach. Simple, re- 
Strained, responsive to site and to 
plan, the design achieves its aim 
without trying to do too much. 


On the shores of Lake Okoboji in 
rthem Iowa, a complex of shed roofs, 
ay siding and sleek lines stands out 
idst the clutter of older lake homes 
nd cabins. 
Willow Run Condominiums, de- 
gned by Ralph Rapson & Associates 
Minneapolis, makes no pretense of 
ntextualism. It is unabashedly a de- 
gn in the Modernist tradition. And 
ke the best of that tradition, it fits into 
surroundings on its own terms. 
Strong in its composition, its use of 
aterials, and its relationship to the 
te, Willow Run earned a 1985 MSAIA 
onor Award. 
Rapson designed the condominiums 
pr Fritz Rosendahl, an owner of a sav- 
gs and loan bank in nearby Esther- 
ille, lowa that Rapson had also de- 
igned. The piece of land Rosendahl 
wned on Lake Okoboji, a popular lowa 
ummer resort and retirement area, was 
a crazy site,” according to Rapson. With 
nly 100 feet of lake frontage to start 
ith, minus twenty feet for setbacks, a 
cant sixteen feet was available for each 
f the five year-round residences. *For- 
unately, the shoreline curved," says 
apson, “and by staggering the con- 
lominiums diagonally they all fit." 
The staggered site plan solved the 
ther major challenge of this project, 
s well, which was how to make lake- 
ront decks as private as possible. Brick 
arty walls and attention to the arrange- 
nent of rooms further assured privacy. 
Though Willow Run clearly has an 
dentity as a coherently designed com- 
lex, each residence is individual. “The 
ffs are all shed roofs,” says Rapson, 
*but they flutter, as it were, at right 
ngles to the lake or to the party walls." 


The roof orientation leads, in turn, 
to a distinct arrangement of rooms be- 
low. All have kitchen, dining and living 
room on the first floor, and two bed- 
rooms on the second floor, but not in 
precisely the same arrangement. Some 
also have a downstairs bedroom, some 
an upstairs study or third floor loft. In 
addition, the location of the entry and 
stairs varies. 

“This project has an appropriateness 
to the locale,” said the Honor Awards 
jury. “It uses the straightforward vo- 
cabulary of housing to achieve a sense 
of composition. In its strong use of ma- 
terials, its siting on the water, there is 
no pretense. It is very competent.” L.M. 


The shed roofs and cedar siding 
which give Willow Run its exterior 
image (left) are cut away to cre- 
ate interesting openings and 
places inside (axonometric, be- 
low). While each residence has 
the same components—iiving 
room, dining room, kitchen, two- 
to-three bedrooms, they have nei- 
ther a stamped-out or computer- 

nerated sameness to them 
bottom). Each plan is molded to 
lit its place and its shape. Note 
the separate guest bedroorn at- 
tached to unit one, which can al- 
ternatively become a caretaker's 
residence. 
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Every aspect of the new Childrer 
Museum located in St. Paul’s Banda 
Founded on play Square complex is designed to intrigi 
children. “The minute you enter, y 
know it’s a special place,” says interi 
Meyer, Scherer & Rockcastle designer fa fus of Meye 
and Winsor/Faricy rev up Scherer & Rockcastle, designers of th 
the Children's Museum new museum and one of this yea 
MSAIA Honor Award winners. 

The museum occupies a brick blac 
smith shop built in 1885 that had be 
used for nearly a century by Burlingtor 
Northern Railroad for the fabrication 
metal railroad parts and the recond 
tioning of worn-out ones. Winsor/Faric 
Architects, Inc. of St. Paul, who shai 
the award with MS & R, renovated th 
structure. “We sandblasted the brie! 
on the interior and acid-cleaned the e: 
terior to retain a historic patina," sai 
Jim Cox of Winsor/Faricy. *We also pu 
insulation in the roof and filled all ex| 
terior openings with triple-glazed win 
dows." 

For the design of the museum, wit 
its participatory philosophy, Gart 
Rockcastle, principal-in-charge of M. 
& R, made the architecture a hands 
on experience as well. “We wanted th 
building itself and all of the compo 
nents that go into it to become the ex 
hibit,” said Rockcastle. “It is a kind o! 
‘building as exhibit’ metaphor.” 

Thus, the interior of the voluminous 
industrial space is a child-sized town 

Md el he nar LU scape. When children arrive they brusl 


Museum (above). The awards jury against storefronts of a post office, den- 
found the juxtaposition of newer ia Roe- g TV stati Ti »xhibi 
aora Sih as mechanical tist office and TV station. The « xhibits 
ductwork, lighting, and low, are behind these facades. Main Street 
painted partitions, to be compati- : T — us Esse j 

ble in a subtle way that allows includes a bus, a fire hydrant, a mo- 
both old and new to exist to- torcycle and a mailbox. Beyond a large 
gether. 


$ 
P 
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archway stands a steam engine on a 
track and a gantry crane. In addition 
to these exhibits, the museum also 
houses a new exhibition construction 
workshop, a children's technology/ 
computer area and a classroom/perfor- 
mance area for children-oriented en- 
tertainment. 

“Of the several renovations we saw,” 
said the Honor Awards jury, “this one 
had an appropriateness to the interven- 
tion, both in image and materials. It’s 
possible to get a sense of the building 
before it was remodeled. You can read 
new and old simultaneously.” 


BNW. 
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The exterior of the museum, an 
1885 train shed (above), was re- 
stored to original condition and 
discreetly fitted inside. The plan 
(left) leaves the structure virtually 
intact with circulation kept to a 
central "Main Street" (below) and 
exhibits to the perimeter. Fitting all 
the functions the museum wanted 
into an area of 9,255 square feet 
was the major problem. By pulling 
the new basement walls in from 
the building's exterior foundation 
the architects managed to wedge 
in a basernent workshop and 
Storage area, and two more floors 
under the original wood trusses. 
This technique allowed the archi- 
tects to rest a tree-like superstruc- 
ture on the new basement walls 
to support the second and third 
levels without unduly stressing the 
older structure. The third level ac- 
tually sits among the trusses of 
the roof. 
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—A woodland fantasy 


EO mberg, Scott, Peck & Booker fashion a fairytale house 


From inside the paned foyer 
tower (above), Mr. Wick's work- 
shop presents itself as an off- 
spring of the house/studio. It 
sports a window pattern related to 
but not a copy of that of the 
house, a chimney, and a wood 
Stair leading to a door with or- 
ange painted wood (a feature 
also found on the house). The 
pine trim overhanging window 
frames and roof gives the house 
a storybook quality, as does its 
unusual form (right). But, despite 
the fairytale look, form follows 
function: The client's studio is in 
the left wing, the living space in 
the right one, and they are both 
linked and entered by the foyer 
tower. In the peak of the tower is 
Faith's office. 
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When Melvin and Faith Wick de- 
ded to build a new house near Grand 
apids, Minnesota, they wanted a stu- 
o for Faith, who is a nationally known 

Il designer, as well as a place to live. 
nd they knew they wanted a certain 
andinavian look. 

Though they couldn't say exactly what 
t look was, they recognized it im- 
ediately in the first set of drawings 
shitects Damberg, Peck, Scott and 
ker showed them. John Damberg 
as the principal-in-charge. Designer 
avid Salmela of the firm's Virginia, 
innesota office analyzed vernacular 
andinavian design and came up with 
at he calls a Finnish folk house. Per- 
nal, quaint, and regional, the Wick 
use won a 1985 MSAIA Honor Award. 
“I distorted the usually symmetrical 
brel roof,” says Salmela, “to be 
ymmetrical.” These barn-like roofs 
p two barn-like wings which house 
e two distinct functions—living space 
d studio. The wings lean toward a 
foyer tower reminiscent of a Finnish 
lock tower. 

Set in a woods along the Mississippi 
iver in northern Minnesota, this house 
akes as surprising an impression as 
e gingerbread house in Hansel and 
retel. The quaint roof forms, the un- 
ual use of color—wings stained postal 
lue, the stair tower a deep green— 
id odd-shaped windows make the Wick 
ouse absolutely distinctive. 

The playful windows are central to 
ulling the whole piece off. “Most de- 
igners would have put muntins every- 
ere to get a ‘Scandinavian’ look,” says 
mela. “Instead, we used large glass 
ith a heavy pine trim tacked around 
he window. It gives it a traditional feel 
ithout being imitative.” The foyer tower, 
n contrast, has paned windows, “a more 
elicate solution,” Salmela says, “to in- 
icate it is a passage." 

Such attention to detail caught the 
ye of the Honor Awards jury. "This 
ouse is a rather fresh and special 
uilding that clearly refers back to 
orthern European antecedents. The 
etailing of window surrounds, the roof, 
he selection of materials inside and out 
ad great congruity with the architec- 
ural image. One imagines the possi- 
ility of architecture varying a bit from 
place to place. This building has that 
regional quality.” LM. 


Though the house sits on the Mis- 
sissippi River, its facade is ori- 
ented to the southern sun (see 

plan above). The side of the 
house containing the living room 
and kitchen takes advantage of 
the river view, with a balcony be- 
tween them for summer sitting. 
The master bedroom and a cozy 
den are also on the main floor. 
The kitchen and living room visi- 
ble beyond (below) are open but 
for the white stucco fireplace. 
Wood window trim, wood floor, 
and bleached pine ceilings that 
slope asymmetrically convey a 
strong vernacular feel on the in- 
side. Furniture was selected b 
interior designer Roger Hill, 
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A Rhapsody of Light 


The resonating tones of 
stained glass in tune 
with architecture 
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By Travis Thompson 


When the American poet W alla 
Stevens wrote, “Light is the lion tl 
comes down to drink,” he captured ligh| 
role in architecture. Light flowing throu 
openings in walls establishes the mo 


of interior spaces, just as patterns 
light and shadow define the texture 
an exterior wall. 


A painted-over pane of glass in a wd 
can be an extension of the building sk 
itself. Or, when the glass is retracte 


it can serve as an opening for ventil 
tion or illumination. But since the 8 
or 9th century an opening in a wall h 


been considerably more than a sourd 
of light and air. It has resolved the c 


alectic between exterior and interi 


spaces; it has brought the outside in 


In a sense, stained glass antedate 
television in relating simple stories 
people in a visual form. Like mode 
television, the brilliant colors and f. 
miliar figures of ecclesiastical staine 


glass grabbed the parishioners’ atte 
tion and demanded that they watch th 
whole show. 

Until the late 19th century, staine 
glass served religious purposes almos 
exclusively. Church windows educate 


by telling biblical stories, inspired | 
their sheer magnificence, and enger 


dered serenity by wrapping the congre 
gation in reposing color. 


Since then, stained glass has bee: 
used to narrate stories, editorialize, and| 


increasingly, to sell commercial prod 
ucts. 

In the late 19th century, Louis Com 
fort Tiffany and his followers intro 


duced stained glass on a grand scald 
into the secular world, and by World 
War I, colored leaded gle 


ss decoratec 


numerous private residences and pub- 
lic buildings in the United States. Bu 
Tiffany and his colleagues were, at heart 
painters and crafismen, not architec- 
tural artis 
which w 


The dense favrile glass 
Tiffany's trademark, indeed, 
further darkened interiors already ob- 


scured by small, deep set windows anc 
heavily stained hardwood. 
Up through World War I, then, 


stained glass played no more than a 


»corative or religious role in residen- 
lal and publie spaces. It was an an- 
illary building material. All that 
nanged in 1919 when Mies van der 
ohe's glass-and-steel office building 
se on the Friederichstr: in Berlin. 
ith Mies, Walter Gropius and Le Cor- 
lusier, suddenly glass became an in- 


gral part of the building construction. 
uildings were no longer walls with 
indows. Windows were the walls. 

The influence of the Bauhaus inter- 
cted with the De Stijl movement in the 
ork of artists such as Josef Albers and 


iró, who experimented with both 
ained glass and glass panel construc- 
ons. But the most important figure for 
odern stained glass became Johan 
orn Prikker, a Dutehman who lived 
nost of his life in Germany. 

In 1921 Thom Prikker argued that 
tained glass should be devoid of fig- 
rative content and should be integrally 
lated to its setting. Stained glass and 
odern architecture met head to head. 


The new generation of German glass 
rtists took Thorn Prikker's philosophy 
ne step further, training their students 
» think architecturally. The unique 
orking relationship in Germany be- 
een the stained glass artist and the 
ighly trained artist-craftsman operat- 
ng the fabrication studios helped foster 
he extraordinary tradition of modern 
erman glass. Both artists and crafi 
nen received formal training in archi- 
lecture. 

Among the generation of stained glass 
rlists emerging in the past 30 years, 


Georg Meistermann, Johannes Schreit- 
r, Wilhelm Buschulte and Ludwig 
Bchaffrath stand out. These modern 
German artists have exerted a profound 
nfluence on American stained glass 
lesigners, including those here in the 
idwest. 

Although few Midwestern designers 
ave had an opportunity to design win- 
lows on the scale of these great German 
vorks, they have imbibed from these 
asters an understanding of the poten- 
For the most part, these 


ial of glass. 
designers eschew geometry, opting in- 
tead for asymmetry, organic forms, and 
the creation of arresting spatial imbal- 


ances. While color plays a strong role, 
lead lines and texture of the glass are 
equally important. Ludwig Schaffrath, 
for instance, who is the unquestioned 
master at capturing the visual cadence 
of a building, often uses only colorless 
glass varying in texture and value, as 
in the remarkable cloister windows of 
the Aachen Cathedral (pictured oppo- 


site). 

The windows of the new German 
school and their American progeny are 
designed to reinforce the architecture 
of a building and to establish the mood 
of an interior space. As light passes 
through differing stained glass panels 
to play on familiar interior surfaces, it 
can create a space that is meditative, 
inspiring or stimulating. Using stained 
glass, according to Johannes Schreiter, 
abandoning the objectivity of 


and so 
daylight, an atmosphere of light re- 
mains which...alters the color and es- 
sential nature of the 
within... Thus, the visitor...moves in a 


objects 


new sphere of mental associations and 
relationships with his surroundings.” 

Whether a stained glass window is 
screening light or filtering light, it is 
manipulating light for architectural pur- 
poses. If “the sky is the daily bread of 
the eyes,” as Ralph Waldo Emerson 
wrote in his journal, then stained glass 
can nurture our environments. If glass 
has become part of the building skin— 
and it has—then stained glass has be- 
come part of that skin as well. 

Stained glass can no longer be thought 
of as exclusive to ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture or as a disconnected, decorative 
afterthought. Stained glass can be as 
fundamental to a modern building as 
the glass itself. To understand that point 
iate more fully the role of 


is to appre 
light in architecture. 


Travis Thompson, a professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Minnesota, 
is a designer of stained glass at Monarch 
Studios in St. Paul. He co-coordinated 
the recent conference at the University 
of Minnesota, “Light and Glass in Ar- 
chitecture," and has researched and 
written on the behavioral effects of ar- 
chitecture. 


Photo: Timothy Hursley 


Stained glass resonates with its 
architectural setting in the interna- 
tionally renowned work of design- 

ers Ludwig Schaffrath and Ed 
Carpenter. In Schaffrath's ac- 
claimed cloister windows in the 
Aachen Cathedral in Aachen, 
West Germany (opposite), the 
composition of colorless glass 
and lead seems to grow from the 
window frame itself. Ed Carpen- 
ter's window in the Portland, Ore- 
gon Justice Center (above) takes 
the architectural and symbolic 
themes of the building and turns 
them into a glowing focus, both 
inside and out. 
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In two designs for glass doors, 
designer Michael Pilla of Monarch 
Studios in St. Paul brings archi- 
tectural sensitivity to bear. The 
window above takes the tradi- 
tional Romanesque arch as the 
structural element, with organic 
shapes breaking through the 
background grid. The door at 
right also combines organic and 
inorganic forms but here for a 
house of modern design. The 
sloping shape reflects the slope 
of the roof and the narrow slit the 
shape of a light well. In this de- 
sign, Pilla used copper rather 
than lead channels and a variety 
of textured and clear glass. 
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Local designers, too, improvise 
on architectural themes 


OBESSE Bie: 


"ELT 


When Michaela Mahady, co-foun 
der of the Pegasus Studio in Min 
neapolis, designed the window 
above for a stairway landing in a 
suburban residence, she wanted 
it to express the natural setting of 
the house as well as the architec- 
tural setting of the window. The 
sloping lines of blue, for instance. 
repeat the slope of the site, a 
steep hill on a lake. Travis 
Thompson, of Monarch Studios 
looked to interior features of the 
house for which he designed the 
window on the left. Bric 
forms in an angled pattern inter 
pret in glass the window's setting. 
a brick alcove with an angled 
roof. 
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Living above the treetops has always 
been a choice of lifestyle as much as 
>] is the case in spades 


rooftop addition to a Victorian mans 
for a couple who practice law together. 

Stephen Doyle and Marilyn Michales 
bought the rundown house in Minne- 
apolis’ Kenwood neighbo 
into offices. Chopped up into rooms for 
a nursing home and bastardized with a 
1950s addition at the rear, the house 
originally built for a brick merchant in 
1894 had become a neighborhood eye- 
sore. 

In one of his first projects on his own, 
Tom Meyer, now with Meyer, Scherer 
& Rockcastle of Minneapolis, was hired 
to remodel the lower two floors for rent- 
able office space, and the former attic 
for the Doyle-Michales law firm. 

Early on in the remodeling project, 
the idea of living above the flat-roofed 
addition at the rear of the house cropped 
up. For this couple who work long hours, 
and want to lock up and leave when 
they travel, the notion of living next 
door to their offices and above the street 
became irresistible. Built bit by bit, 
just like the old house and its addition, 
the Doyle-Michales residence now 

rches behind the attic of the old man- 

ion, a tree-top home base for a couple 
on the move. 

The architectural question was how 
to jerrymander living space on top of 
the ’50s addition and next to the Vic- 
torian turrets. “It was definitely an out- 
side-in design,” says Meyer. “Somehow 
we had to deal with the mistake of the 
'50s building at the back of the house 
and bring it into the composition." 

With red brick to match the old, 
Meyer took an ad hoc approach to ar- 
chitectural composition: Brick here, glass 
there, a dormer to bridge the gap be- 
tween old and new, and a chimney at 

for a needed vertical element. 
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Carved out and added on, 
this residence encloses 
a mansion gable 


For Michales and Doyle, cookin 
dinner is part of entertaining. Wi 
the kitchen and dining room set 
apart from the living room only b| 
their furnishings (left), host and 
hostess can cook without missin 
conversation. But with this ar- 
rangement, it is essential to de- 
sign something that doesn't look 
like a kitchen. The custom-made 
cabinets by cabinetmaker Tim 
McClellan conceal every bit of 
kitchenness, even the microwav 
oven, which is hidden behind a 
Specially designed roll-top door. 
And for marriage partners who 
work together, private retreats ar 
a necessity. The small den 
above the kitchen (visible left) 
Serves this purpose and opens 
onto one of two roofto, rches 
(photo, opposite right, he bed- 
room (above), which doesn't nee 
lo be acoustically separate in a 
house without children, is tucked 
ingeniously behind the mansion's 
Victorian roof gable, now both 
wall and headboard. “We wanted| 
to provide openness but also pri- 
vacy," says Meyer. 
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rom the street, the addition looks what 
is 一 an '80s addition to a '50s addi- 
on to a Victorian mansion (see photo, 
evious page). 

But inside those rather unprepos- 
Pssing glass and brick walls rises a 
reathtaking space (pictured previous 
age) which speaks clearly of the life- 
yle of a professional couple in the 
980s. 

The residence is as compact and 
larefree as a condominium. Living room, 
itchen, dining area, den, bath and 
om all fit within 1,750 square feet. 
But this space has what few condo- 
iniums can boast of—flowing spa- 
iousness. The doors open from the law 
ffices onto a platform entry overlook- 
g a soaring glass-lined space. All is 
isible: the gabled roof of the old house, 
Incorporated as a wall; the dining area 
d kitchen completely open to the liv- 
ng space; the loft-like den; and straight 
hhead, the focus of the space—a brick 
eplace surrounded by a wall of win- 


“We can work and come home for a 
kalad, instead of eating out,” says Doyle 
bf their living arrangement. "We can 
lock up and go to West Africa to collect 
. This place fits our style." 

The Michales-Doyle residence will 
probably never win prizes for the del- 
cacy of its exterior form, but it skill- 
ully manipulates volumes to create a 
ost compelling—and functional— 
living space. L.M. 


The roof gable of the old mansion 
now frames the entry to the Mich- 
ales-Doyle residence from their 
law offices next door (left). The 
pieces of this rooftop expansion 
fit on top of the '50s addition and 
behind the attic of the old house 
like a three-dimensional puzzle 
(see drawing below). The main 
living space is on the first resi- 
dential level, with a bathroom and 
closetipassageway in the new 
dormer. From there, stairs lead up 
to the upper-level bedroom. On 
the north side of the living space 
is another upper-level space, a 
sitting room/den that was actually 
added after the rest was built. Ex- 
terior detailing abstracts and sirn- 
plifies the gingerbread forms of 
the Victorian-era mansion. 
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Rooms with a view 


Island of t 


ranquility 


A city couple's artistic retreat 


Photos: James Penuel 


The views from the work area 
(above) of this downtown highrise 
apartment can be striking at 
night. Lighting plays an important 
role in creating just the right 
mood. Tom Gunkleman designed 
around the client's extensive art 
collection which includes original 
art, Japanese tonsu chests and 
several oriental throw rugs (right). 
The clients like to change and ro- 
tate the art like an art gallery to 
avoid becoming inured with any 
one piece. For such reasons light- 
ing had to be flexible and incon- 
Spicuous 
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There is a view overlooking dow 
town Minneapolis, right on Lori 
Greenway, where the city’s grid a 
structure become evident. A view hi 
enough up that all the hustle and bust 
of the street drops away and becom 
a silent pictogram of an ordered ci 
life. 

The residents of this condominiu 
apartment, a middle-aged couple wl 
lead active lives, are avid art love 
with a substantial collection of origin 
prints and paintings by several of tl 
world’s leading artists. The residen 
are also faithful practitioners of Tai Ch 
the martial art that develops self-contn 
and puts order in one’s life. 

Ordered lives with an ordered er 
vironment. To design a living space fi 
such self-assured clients could be frus 
trating for the average interior designe 
But Thomas R. Gunkleman of Gunkl 
man’s, Inc. rose above the challen, 
and produced a truly elegant residence 

Gunkelman has quite simply re 
peated the relationships of living room 
lounge and workspace from the couple! 
former Lake Minnetonka home, thu 
recreating a large casual space that flow 
from one end to another. It is an idea 
space for the daily practice of Tai Chi 
All other rooms are strung off of thi 
central one. 

Since art is the focus of each room 
lighting became a crucial factor. Gun 
kleman treated the spaces in gallery 
manner, placing recessed light track 
and low voltage spots around the rooms 
in strategic places. “The low-voltag 
lights are wonderful," say the clients 
"They present the art in the best way.” 

As with most galleries, the space it 
self becomes a neutral backdrop to off. 
set the art. Here, Gunkleman has paintec 
the walls, ceiling and the floor a fla 
white. The idea of painting the floo 
came from an art collecting trip th 
clients took in Europe. They remem- 
bered having seen and enjoyed a Dutch 
artist’s studio that had white painted 
wood floors. 

And though in theory an all white| 
environment might seem stark, this one 
has in fact developed a warmth that is 
quite pleasing. Color for the apartment 
comes instead from the art and the peo- 
ple in it. 


BNW. 


Gunkleman worked with the 
client's existing furniture, an im- 
pressive collection of classic 
Modern (above), including a Le 
Corbusier chaise longue, a 
Charles Eames bent plywood ex- 
ecutive chair, and a Saarinen 
pedestal table. New pieces were 
added as required. The dining 
room (above top) is treated in 
gallery style with high ceilings 
and track lighting. A three-season 
sun porch faces onto the dining 
room and work area (see plan 
left) flooding that end of the 
apartment with light. 
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Roorr 2s with a view 


Trading on the skyline 


New corporate la stand head d shoulders above the rest 
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If you look to the right of the potted 
ysanthemums you can see the city 
eading below you. In a grand, nearly 


-degree sweep, downtown Minne- 
lis and beyond can be seen from the 
offices of Dougherty, Dawkins, 
The views from the 


and and Yos 
ce of this 65-person investment 
nking firm, located 23 floors up, are 
same for employee and CEO alike. 


ere isn’t a bad seat in the house. 
The shape of the building has as much 
do with this liberated spirit as com- 
ny policy. “The plan of the buildin 
came the catalyst of the design,” says 
ry Wheeler, principal with Wheeler 
ildebrandt, interior designers of the 
ject. “We utilized the curve of the 
ilding because it was so beautiful." 
The building is the new 100 South 
ifth Street tower, with its sleek Art 
eco lines and terraced roof-top decks 
ee Sep/Oct '85 AM). D,D,S, & Y 
Peupy an entire floor, the second set 
decks from the top. It makes for an 
teresting floor plan with glass-walled 
fices and open work areas grouped 
ound the perimeter. Word processing 
quipment and so forth are kept to the 
side or buried in the core of the build- 
g. Everyone who works here has di- 
»ct visual contact with the outside. 


The design begins right at the ele- 
lator lobby, so it makes its impression 
nmediately. Wall coverings and car- 
t lead naturally to the spacious re- 
eption area and lounge furnished with 
n ensemble of plush chairs and sofas. 
rom there the space flows out toward 
ne of the roof decks to encompass the 
kyline. *We wanted to take advantage 
f the rooftop decks,” says Wheeler. 
So we kept the reception as clean as 
jssible, trying not to block the views 


Wheeler established a strong, simple 
lesign scheme of lacquered wood for 
urniture and trim, silk fabric on the 
alls in the reception area, and stained 
ood floors in the reception. A neutral 
but light carpet is used throughout the 
sst of the office. 

Not wanting to overindulge as so many 
ffice designers do, Wheeler used mar- 
le and mahagony as accents only spar- 
ingly. ^We treated these materials as 
if they were very precious,” says Wheeler. 
(Consequently, the marble countertops 
and mahogany paneling that so enrich 
the design are limited to the reception 


On a clear night the city glitter- = 

outside the window of an execz4-— — 
tive's office (opposite left). Fess — 
nishings are darker in mood thez« 7 
the rest of the office, with a cur» — 
tom designed mahogany des 4« . 
return and wall shelving. But trae 
premium on views is not exclusiv e 
to CEOs. Even visitors are trete «X 
to the urban skyline from a lrg e= 

rooftop terrace (above) flankiry 
the reception area (below) - 
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Equal views for employees 
and execs 


The company conference room 
has an elegant, but understate 
appeal. The table is custom de 
signed with ribbon-cut mahogai 
and ebony inlays. Chairs are uj 
holstered in a light-colored cus- 
tom design fabric 


In the offices of Dougherty, Dawl 
ins, Strand & Yost, even transi- 
tional spaces, such as this corri- 
dor and word processing area 
(left), have a spaciousness to 
them. Curved mid-height 
partitions with planters help 
separate the work stations 
without closing them in, while 
overhead lights follow the shape| 
of the building. 
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ea and board room only. Painted 

ainscotting carries the theme around 
ymers and into the work areas, be- 
ming a simple line of molding at waist 
eight as it works its way through the 
fice. 

A special feature of the plan is the 
lnised trading floor, which fits naturally 

to the curve of the plan. With the 
ntensity of activity that takes place there, 
lach tier of traders is raised slightly to 
nprove the sight lines. This raised floor 
Iso makes sense from a technical stand- 
boint. Though the firm opted not to go 
tally electronic, the raised floor, with 
ire chases already in place, allows 
hem to convert equipment in the fu- 
ure. 

And, when the going gets rough, the 
raders need only look up to relieve 
heir eyes with a panoramic view of the 
Bkyline behind them. 

B.N.W. 


Employees have direct access to 
one of the two roof decks 
(above). As the nature of invest- 
ment banking is fairly intense, it 
was important that the company 
have space for employees to get 
away for short periods. Space 
planning makes efficient use of 
the building shape (left) such that 
the freight elevator can access 
the workrooms and mailroom 
without intruding on the office 
space itself. 
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Stained, leaded, 
faceted, beveled, etched, 
& sandblasted glas 


for all aalten] 


2744 Lyndale Ave. S. / 872-4550 & International Market Square, Suite 152/339-1318 


WERE MOVING 
OUR “BRANCH” OFFICE 


Midwest Plant Works opened a new show- 
room in the International Market Square 
in January. Our interior landscape 
services include, but are not limited, to: 

Design 

Specification and Consultation 

Sales, Lease and Rentals 

Installation and Maintenance 


In fact, all plants in the spectacular five- -story 
Atrium in Market Square come from us. So, 
on your way to our new showroom, stroll 
through the Atrium, and walk through the 
Midwest Plant Works. 


ND Midwest Plant Works 
N al International Market Square 


275 Market Square Minneapolis, Minnesota 612/343-0765 


Members: A.L.C.A. & L.P.A.. Certified Interior Horticulturists on staff 
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ammel Green and 
brahamson, Inc. 
oject: Institute of 
nology, U of MN 
inneapolis, MN 


e new Electrical 
hgineering and Computer 
ience Building for the 
Btitute of Technology is 
ominently located just east 
the existing main 
gineering building. 

e new structure provides 


ammel Green and 
brahamson, Inc. 

oject: Minnesota Center 
loomington, Minnesota 


his office building is the 
st phase of a 21 acre 
velopment at 494 and 
ance Avenue for Homart 
evelopment Co. 

nstruction of the 300,000 
+ ft. office/hotel complex 
ll begin in January of 
p86. 


ammel Green and 
ject: Henry Cr 
oject: ry Crown 
pace Center 


icago, Illinois 


he Museum of Science and 
dustry is building its first 
lajor addition since the 
useum opened for the 1893 
orld's Columbian 
xposition. The addition will 


ouse a major space exhibit 
id an Omnimax theater 


ammel Green and 
Abrahamson, Inc. 
Project: Technology 


Corp. 
inneapolis, MN 


his high tech, R & D 
acility is located in the MN 
echnology Corridor near the 
niversity of Minnesota. 
he building contains 
B30,000 sq. ft. of electronic 
esearch laboratories and 


coming soon 


high visibility to the I.T. 
campus with its public entry 
plaza off Washington 
Avenue, its strong diagonal 
pedestrian path as a 
connector to other parts of 
the University and the 
Central LT. Forum that adds 
a focus and heart to the many 
LT. facilities. (612) 332- 
3944 


Minnesota Center will 
combine the luxury and 
amenity packages typically 
available in Class A 
downtown office complexes 
with the convenience of a 
suburban location. 

The building's facade is jade 
green reflective glass with a 
buff white mullion tracery 
resting on a plinth of 
Minnesota quarried 
limestone. (612) 332-3944 


which presents a fish-eye 
lens projected film image on 
a dome-shaped screen. A 
stone base extends the 
existing building's base; 
metal roofs match to e ing 
roofs; and the theater's dome 
repeats the scale and 
materials of the dome over 
the central rotunda of the 
existing Museum. (612) 332- 
3944 


office space. The building is 
made up of nine, 32,000 sq. 
ft. floors. Core elements are 
located at the edge of the 
plan to minimize restrictions 
to planning a floor for 
electronic laboratory 
requirements. 

The facility is planned for 
completion in the second 
quarter of 1987. (612) 332- 
3944 


oming Soon announcements are placed by the firms listed. For rate information call AM at 612 874-8771 
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Foss Associates 
Project: Geographic 
Center of North America 
Monument 

Rugby, ND 


This unique project is 
intended to boost North 
Dakota’s tourism industry and 
establish Rugby, North 
Dakota as the “Geographical 
Center of North America.” 
The special feature of the 
Center consists of wind 
turbines of reflective 
aluminum supported within a 


Opus Corporation 
Project: International Plaza 
Bloomington, MN 


Opus’ bold ten-story, 
275,000 sq. ft. International 
Pl 
exterior with grey-honed 
aggregate and blue tinted 
glass. The building’s unique 
V-shape provides views of 
the Minnesota River Valley 
as well as the downtowns of 
both Minneapolis and St. 


is finished on the 


RUenkina & Assoc. 
nc. 

Project: Office Building 
Minnetonka, MN 


This 60,000 sq. ft. office 
building is the eighth project 
Wilson/Jenkins has designed 
for Trammell Crow 
Company’s 110 acre 
Minnetonka Corporate Center 
development. The building’s 


coming soon 


reflective triangular tower 
that will provide images of 
verticality, centrality and 
kinetic sculpture while 
potentially generating 
electricity from adequate 
wind resources. À formal, 
landscaped berm envelops a 
10,000 sq. ft. exhibition hall 
which supports a roof plaza 
with access to an observation 
deck immediately below the 
large wind turbine elements. 


(218) 236-1202 


Paul. The polished black and 
white marble lobby with a 
barrel-vaulted open skylight 
of blue glass links the multi- 
tenant office building to the 


adjacent parking ramp. 
Located in 1-494 immediately 
south of the International 
Airport, this building is 
especially attractive to 
executive tenants who must 


travel. (612) 936-4444 


site along Nine Mile Creek 
offers panoramic views from 
the two-story entry lobby and 
all tenant spaces. The 
exterior features a pastel 
range of split-face Minnesota 
stone, tinted solex glass, and 
a grey standing seam sloped 
roof. Construction will be 
complete in March, 1986. 
(612) 831-7246 


Hills Gilbertson 
Architects Inc. 
Project: The Tiffany 
Building 

Plymouth, MN 


Centralized in the business 
crescent of west Minneapolis 
(Highway 55 and County 
Road 15 in Plymouth), this 
four-story 30,000 sq. ft. 
blue-on-blue, metal clad 
building features undergound 
parking and lobbies on each 


level which are accented by 
an open greenhouse canopy. 
Construction will be 
completed in February 1986. 
The owner, Thomas K. 


Benshop, general partner of 
the Tiffany Partnership, 
named the building after his 
daughter, Tiffany. Benshop's 
accounting firm will occupy 
the fourth floor. (612) 870- 
1000 
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hat's behind Hirshfield's 
new color system? 


years of research and 5 million dollars, Thats questions correctly, meet your paint needs 


rer that has this new system. 


Ixterior finishes. 


e 


hbries, wallcoverings, carpets and tiles. 


e tools you need. Hirshfield's can provide you 
ith fan decks, large loose-leaf color albums, as 
ell as architectural spec books with detailed e Hirshfield's Paint Manufacturing, Minneapolis 
[pecifications for our complete line of interior and 


shfield's service and expertise. You can 
ely on Hirshfield's to answer your paint 


hat it took for Color Guild (an association of 42 promptly, and solve your paint problems with dis- 
hint manufacturers) to develop this State Of The patch. Our sales and manufacturing support peo- 
rt color system. Its 1,080 Creative Colorsarethe ple are all located right in the Twin Cities. 

host up-to-date paint colors in America. And ^ For more information or color tools, telephone 
rshfield's is the only Minnesota paint manufac- Marsha Keppel or Don Katchmark, Hirshfield's 


Contract Dept., (612) 332-6511. 


palette designed for professionals. You'll find 24 


onderful whites, 120 beautiful beiges and grays, 
OO pastels, and more than 500 mediums to rich 9 
eep darks — all colored to coordinate with today's Hir shfi el d S 


* Contract Dept., 824 Hennepin, Mpls. MN 55403 
e The Hirshfield-Warner Showroom, International 


r^ - Market Square 
€ 8 stores to serve you in the Twin Cities 
Bue 7 
s Bud Hirshfield personally 
A stands behind his paints. 
= ra 
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CUT HEATING 
COSTS WITH 
Magic-Pak >Ò 
HIGH TECH GAS 
SELF-CONTAINED 
UNITS. 


Shrink Installation Costs 


Contractors, developers and designers applaud the way 
the Magic-Pak single package units save time and money 
starting with the wall opening itself. Each opening is exactly 
the same size and saves approximately 63 standard bricks 
(9.7 sq. ft.), plus masonry costs 


The Magic-Pak trim cabinet measures just 28" x 48" x 29" 
Utility hook-ups are simple, since power, gas and low- 
voltage connections are mounted on the top of the outside 
of the cabinet. Magic-Pak completely self-contained units 
arrive on site completely pre-charged and pre-wired for 
fast, easy installation, and there's no need for chimneys or 
flues. Consider this: central systems require early release of 
heating and cooling equipment to the job site. With 
Magic-Pak units delivery and installation can take place 
closer to actual occupancy, even after the carpets have 
been laid and the walls painted. The result? Real savings 
on construction financing costs 


Lower Operating Costs 


A new cooling chassis with higher energy efficiency ratings 
combined with electric pilot ignition and power venter give 
users a high tech, energy saving unit for both heating and 
cooling modes. Lower fuel costs all year 'round. 


*Astonishingly Self-Contained *Easy to Install 
eincredibly Simple eEasy to Operate 
*Goes Through Walls Effortlessly *Easy to Maintain 


*Over 300,000 apartments, entrance foyers, process 
rooms, town homes, condominiums and offices use 
Magic-Pak units to help cut heating and cooling costs. 


Magic-Pak 5 


Designed and manufactured by Magic Chef 
Air Conditioning 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


Excelsior Heater & Supply 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF WARM AIR HEATING 
SUPPLIES-FURNACES AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


1750 THOMAS AVE., ST. PAUL, MN 55104 CALL: (612)646-7254 


pws briefs 


ntinued from page 9 


Architects, serving as president of 
St. Paul chapter, chairman of the 
fessional development committee, 
1 member of the board of directors. 
was host chapter chairman for the 
1 AIA Convention in Minneapolis. 
Presently working in the develop- 
nt division of M. A. Mortenson Com- 
ny as manager of project develop- 
nt, Van Housen has 
bsident of two Twin Cities develop- 
pnt firms during the past 25 years. 
s architectural practice has included 
ge office, hotel and arena develop- 


been vice- 


nts, churches, and civic centers. 
inner of a number of design awards 
«uding MSAIA Honor Awards and 
1981 Special Award, Van Housen 


in several trade 


s been published 
blications. 

Van Housen under- 
duate education at Lawrence Uni- 
rsity in Appleton, Wisconsin and his 
chelor of architecture from the Uni- 
rsity of Minnesota after a stint in the 
S. Army Corps of Engineers during 
orld War II. He later earned a Master 


received his 


of Architecture in Urban Design from 
the Harvard Graduate School of De- 
sign. 


Public art awarded 


Five winners of the Fifth Annual Twin 
Cities Mayors’ Public Art Awards have 
been announced. Minneapolis Mayor 
Donald Fraser and St. Paul Mayor 
George Latimer will present the awards 
on January 27 at 5 P.M. at the Bur- 
lington Center in St. Paul. 

The Mayors’ Award of distinction goes 
this year to Minneapolis Public Schools’ 
All-City Opera, which involved more 
than 100 students from over twenty 
schools in every facet of an opera pro- 
duction. The Twin Cities Opera Guild 
and Minnesota Opera collaborated with 
the Minneapolis Public Schools to make 
the production available to some 7000 
students. 

Other Public Art Award winners were 
ArtSide-Out, the billboard art project 
by Film in the Cities and First Banks: 
Forecast's Indigenous Minnesota sculp- 
ture. exhibition; At the the 
Mountain Theater's production of La- 
dies Who Lunch, and the Eclectic Com- 


Foot of 


panys Women of Courage publica- 
tions. 

The Mayors’ Public Art Awards are 
given annually to recognize artists and 
sponsors who promote access to the arts 
or provide a service through the arts. 
The program is sponsored by Mayors 
Fraser and Latimer in cooperation with 
the Minneapolis Arts Commission, 
United Arts, and the St. Paul Depart- 
ment of Planning and Economic De- 
velopment. 


National arts group to 
convene in Twin Cities 


Sam W. Grabarski, the executive di- 
rector of the Minnesota State Arts Board, 
has announced that the Twin Cities have 
been chosen as the location for the con- 
ference of the National Assembly of State 
Arts Agencies. The twelth annual meet- 
ing will convene in the Twin Cities in 
October 1986. 

The National Assembly of State Arts 
Agencies is a non-profit membership 


organization of state arts agencies that 
was formed to promote the arts, address 
the concerns of member agencies, and 
provide a forum to evaluate national 


Minnesota 


(800) 622-2797 


LH»? 


THE BLONDER COMPANIES 


AND OTHER FINE LINES FOR THE 
CONTRACT WALLCOVERINGS MARKET 


3113 Louisiana Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55427 


(612) 544-8242 


VINYL WALLCOVERING 


BORDEN 


Outside Minnesota 


(800) 328-5915 
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“PVC WON'T LAST 


YOU'VE HEARD THAT BEFORE. 


More than 15 years ago, we installed the first PVC single-ply roofs in 
Europe. More than 12 years ago, we installed the first PVC single-ply roofs in 
the United States. 

And ever since, we've heard people say: “PVC won't last.” 


Quite frankly, in the early days, they were sometimes right. Experience 
was lacking and membranes were not always thick enough. But, at Trocal, 
there was (and still is) a big difference: we're dedicated to single-ply roofing. 

So, those early mistakes were soon corrected. (And, we stood behind 
our customers by living up to our warranty every time they had a problem.) 
From that point on, Trocal PVC membranes have performed quite well, 
thank you. 


Sure, there are problems now and again. ( You'll never find a roofing 
system thats 10096 perfect.) But, we provide service to our customers and fix 
their problems fast. 

One more important point. 


Recently, we took test cuts from ten and fifteen year old Trocal roofs and 
gave them to an independent testing laboratory. 

The results were impressive. Every sample tested showed physical 
values equal to or better than published minimum standards for new materials. 
We were pleased but our customers were even happier. 

Now, without fear of contradiction, we can simply state: Trocal PVC 
membranes meet all the criteria necessary for long-term performance in the 
roofing environment. We have the track record. We have the proof. (And, 
we'd be happy to discuss it with you further.) 

To be sure, we dont expect people to stop saying “PVC wont last.” 

It's nice to know they're wrong. We know Trocal PVC will last. And last. 
And last. 

We'll talk again soon. 


Known by the companies we keep dry. 


Innovative 


OO -——— 
TROCAL Building Products 


ROOFING SYSTEMS | by Dynamit Nobel 
10 Link Drive, Rockleigh, New Jersey 07647, 800-526-4610 (In NJ: 201-767-1660) 
Rite Systems, Incorporated 
7530 Washington Avenue S. 


Eden Prairie, MN 55344 
(612) 944-5755 
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policy. The 1985 meeting of the 
anization, entitled “The Arts and 
.” was held in Seattle in No- 


unwiddie becomes Fellow 


Foster W. Dunwiddie, president of 
e Bloomington architectural firm of 
iller-Dunwiddie Associates, was in- 
alled this year as a member of the 
ollege of Fellows of the American In- 
itute of. Architects. Fellowship is a 
fetime honor bestowed by the institute 
r notable contributions to the profes- 
on of architecture. 

In his nomination, Dunwiddie was 
ited as “an acknowledged leader in the 
reservation movement in Minnesota 
Ind a generous supporter and counselor 
b historical societies, preservation 
roups, local communities and fellow 
rofessionals. Whether as architect, 
pokesman, or teacher, he has waged 
passionate and tireless campaign to 
reserve our architectural heritage." 
Dunwiddie's architectural practice, 
hich also involves designing airports 
ound the world, has included resto- 
ation of the James J. Hill House in St. 


Paul, of the Gideon Pond House in 
Bloomington, numerous schools and 
historic houses, the Commandant's 
House and Officers’ Quarters at Fort 
Snelling, which won an MSAIA Honor 
Award, and preparation of master plans 
for the preservation of the City Hall/ 
Courthouse in Minneapolis and the 
Minnesota Capitol in St. Paul. 

Dunwiddie, long a member of the 
historic resources committee of the 
MSAIA, has also been active in the 
Preservation Alliance of Minnesota, a 
state-wide member organization, and 
has been the Minnesota coordinator for 
Preservation Action. 


Historic window saved 


A lucky discovery and expert crafts- 
manship have saved a century-old 
stained glass window for installation in 
the Swedish American Institute. 

The art glass window was found in 
the basement of the building that hou- 
sed the Svenska Amerikanska Posten, a 
Swedish American newspaper founded 
in 1885, as the building was undergo- 
ing demolition in 1984. The Lutheran 
Brotherhood Insurance Company, which 


owned the building, salvaged the win- 
dow and donated it to the Swedish 
American Institute. The Posten news- 
paper was the original benefactor of the 
Institute. 

The window has recently been re- 
stored by Warren Keith Studio in Min- 
neapolis under the direction of art glass 
consultant Andrea Blum, The Warren 
Keith Studio is one of the few facilities 
in the United States where European 
methods of stained glass construction 
are utilized. 

Restoration and installation of the 
window, which are now complete, were 
funded by the Idun Guild of the Swed- 
ish American Institute. 


Market Square hosts 
furnishings mart 


The Winter Home Furnishings Mar- 
ket will be held Feburary 5-9 at Inter- 
national Market Square in Minneapolis. 

The February market is expected to 
be the largest to date for the Minne- 
apolis design center, with more than 
200 showrooms open. A schedule of 
seminars, special events, and parties 
will accompany the market. William 
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Cedar, MN 55011 


(612) 379-2243 
(612) 434-3773 


Whether you are designing stairs, 
railings, doors, gratings, grillwork, 
sculpture or other elements, metal 
is one of the most versatile of all 
building materials. 


+ Itcan be formed in many ways. 

+ It accepts a variety of finishes. 

+ It provides almost any functional 
or aesthetic effect desired. 

It is compatible in appearance 
and performance with all other 
construction materials. 


See these quality suppliers for your 
custom fabricating needs. 


Architectural 
Metal Association 
of Minnesota 


C.W.O. Inc. East Bethel Iron MinnesotaFence& Standard Iron & Stanley Iron Works, Inc. Star Iron Works, Inc. 
P.O. Box 231 Works, Inc. Iron Works, Inc. Wire Works, Inc. 101 W. 79th St. 357 Ulysses St. N.E. 
Minneapolis, MN55440 21125 Highway 65 N.E. 3350 Highway 149S. 4990 N. County Rd.18 Minneapolis, MN 55420 Minneapolis, MN 55413 


Eagan, MN 55121 


(612) 454-8835 (612) 533-1110 


Minneapolis, MN55428 (612) 884-4784 


HN IRA 


| 
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(612) 331-2941 
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Peterson, editor of Furniture Today 
magazine, will be the featured speaker 
at the opening market party, and sem- 
inars and workshops will offer pointers 
on improving retail sales effectivene 


insight 

Continued from page 13 Purcell believed in an 
architectural style that 
reflected American value 
spirit, and democratic 
ideals 


Over the course of six years, he delved 
into uncharted regions, finding manu- 
print advertising, and personal 


sales | scripts, photos, and personal memor- 


skills. The social agenda will include | abilia. He unearthed audio lapes, and 
a fashion show, theater excursion and 


50th anniversary party of the North 


correspondence with notables such as 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt. And he found magnificent ar- 


of hundreds of individuals, includi 
artists, architects, and writers,” sa 
Hammons. “Everything you need to 1 


Central Home Furnishings Represen- 


tatives Association-Market Square. chitectural drawings—everything from 
For further information or advance 


registration, write Professional Ser- 


sketches to presentation renderings to 


revised working drawings. “More ma-  derstand the progressive American 4 


vices, International Market Square, 275 | terial is available for Purcell than for chitects is in this collection." 


Market Street, Minneapolis, MN 
or call (612) 338-6250. 


Celebrity architect 


Architect John Cuningham of the | 
Minneapolis firm Cuningham and As- 
sociates will be interviewed on Accent | 
on Art, a cable television program hosted 


any other American architect,” said 
Hammons. 

“Purcell believed that the United 
States needed an architectural style that 
rejected European dominance and re- 
flected, instead, American values, spirit, 
and the ideal of democracy,” said Ken- 
nedy. “He carefully collected and rec- 


But the size and complexity of tl 
collection made it difficult to use, 
addition, other Purcell materials resi 
ing elsewhere have not been catalogud 
systematically. For years, the Nort 
Architectural Archives had a 
pired to publish a complete, cross-re| 


west 


erenced guide, but lacked the manpow 


by Chris Matteson. Cuningham, who is and financial resources to do so. 
known for both his wit and his superb 
drawing hand, will be interviewed on | 
his interpretation of architecture. For | 
the broadcast schedule, call Matteson 
at (612) 690-2953. AM 


orded everything that he thought would 
contribute to the projection of that phi- 
losophy.” 


Hammons provided the manpowe; 
But in 1981 the University library sys 
tem faced retrenchment and cut func 
for the Purcell project. Committed 1 
completing his work, Hammons witl 


The importance of the Purcell ma- 
terial, then, goes beyond Purcell him- 


WANTED: 
A/E FIRMS P 


package 

for the small 

firm that normally 

couldn’t even be 

purchased by the large firms 

that employ thousands. However, 

the average size AA&C client is 

still four people, and 40% of 

the firms we insure are sole 
sultants, Inc. (AA&C) is now 

among the largest 100 brokers 

nationally, yet we still provide 

insurance products only to 


proprietors. 


In essence, by thinking that the 

little guy is big, we got big ourselves. 

If your present broker doesn't think that 
you're large enough to be treated just like 
his biggest clients, we would like to prove to 
you that you are large enough for us. 


architects and engineers. 


AA&C was created to serve 
only design professionals’ A£ 
insurance needs and to ASS 
provide an employee 

benefit coverage, 

cost, and 

“service” 


Association Administrators & 
Consultants, Ine. 

The Design Professionals Insurance 
Service Organization 

19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500 
Irvine, California 92715 


1-800-854-0491 Toll Free 
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ew from the academic program and 
bntinued his work as a volunteer. 

When his own funds were exhausted, 
sought financial support for the pro- 
ct so he could continue it full-time. 
e found it with the help of Roger Ken- 
dy and the others present that day. 
le Rothschild grant, funds from the 
llege of Fellows of the American In- 


le Hoyt house in Red Wing, designed by Purcell, Feick and Elmslie, 1913 


- The Simple Beauty of Drywall 


stitute of Architects, the Graham Foun- 
dation for Advanced Studies in the Fine 
Arts, and a Mr. Bruce Labelle will en- 
able him to finish the 700-page man- 
uscript that will become the guide. 
The publication will become a key 
to unlock not only the voluminous 
thought and work of Purcell himself, 
but also to unlock the larger treasures 


of early 20th century American archi- 
tecture. It will have four sections: a 
biographical narrative of William Gray 
Purcell’s life and work; a catalogue sec- 
tion which describes the material in the 
Purcell collection at the Northwest Ar- 
chitectural Archives; appendices on 
materials in other institutions; and a 
section on the importance of the records 
described. In addition, it will be pro- 
fusely illustrated with drawings and 
photographs from the collection. 

“We are talking not only about the 
William Gray Purcell heritage,” said 
Kennedy. “We are talking also of the 
larger group of his architectural con- 
temporaries; of the craftsmen in wood, 
glass and metal that were essential to 
their architectural achievement; and of 
the enlightened businessmen who made 


the architecture possible.” 

“The merger of art and money makes 
architecture,” Kennedy concluded. “With 
the Rothschild grant for the Purcell 
guide, also, an entrepreneur has made 
funds available to bring forward the cel- 
ebration of the best work the Midwest 
AM 


has achieved.” 


Photo: Lea Babcock 


Sometimes the most simple usage of 
drywall can produce a most 
spectacular effect 

Drywall, formed and shaped any 
way you want it by a professional 
drywall contractor, can make you look 
as good as you really are 

Nothing does it better or faster. 

It has a creative potential worthy of 
any architectural challenge 


PROJECT: A St. Paul Residence 
ARCHITECT: Eduardo Romo, New Brighton 
BUILDER: Bruce Fehr Homes, Inc. 


Minnesota 


Drywall Council 
(612) 535-4171 


MOC 
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THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 


A defense against cancer 
can be cooked up in your kitchen. 


ts) 


Fruits, vegetables, and whole- 
grain cereals such as oatmeal, bra 
and wheat may help lower the ris 


of colorectal cancer. 
Foods high in fats, salt- or 
nitrite-cured foods like ham, and 


There is evidence that diet 
and cancer are related. Some fish and 
foods may promote cancer, while types of sausages smoked by tradi 
others may protect you from it. 4 tional methods should b 
Foods related to lower- eaten in moderation. 
ing the risk of cancer of the Be moderate in 
larynx and esophagus all have consumption of alc 
high amounts of carotene, hol also. 
a form of Vitamin A which A good rule of 
is in cantaloupes, peaches, thumb is cut down o 
broccoli, spinach, all dark fat and don't be fat. 
green leafy vegetables, sweet Weight reduction may 
potatoes, carrots, pumpkin, lower cancer risk. Our 
winter squash and tomatoes, | 12- year study of nearly a 
citrus fruits and brussels million Americans uncovere 
high cancer risks particularly 


sprouts. 


Foods that may among people 40% or more 
help reduce the risk overweight. 
of gastrointestinal Now, more than ever, we 


and respiratory know you can cook up your own 
tract cancerare defense against cancer. So eat 
cabbage, broccoli, healthy and be healthy. 
brussels sprouts, No one faces 
kohlrabi, cauliflower. ^ canceralone. | AMERICAN 
uat CANCER 


SOCIETY 
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Damon Farber Associates 


People reading Artpaper 
...are talking 


Artpaper is a monthly visual arts newspaper in- 
cluding critical articles, reviews and interviews, as 
well as news and information on the Twin Cities art world. 


Artpaper is available at Twin Cities newsstands and bookstores or by 
subscription. Call for subscription information— 374-1106. 


Thank gou, 


advertisers! 


Landscape Architects 


We appreciate your support of our 
award-winning magazine. 


Minnesota Society 
American Institute of Architects 
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tuum city testing 
corporation 


INTEST, now part of TCT, further 
expands our services: 
e architectural acoustical 
analysis 
field sound transmission 
class rating 
furniture testing 
OSHA noise compliance 


Also continuing to provide: 
e asbestos abatement 
e window/curtain wall tests 
e construction quality control 
e thermal conductivity 
(R values) 
roofing reviews 
renovation-related testing 


Mankato 
Rochester 
St. Cloud 
St. Paul 


(507) 625-8211 
(507) 288-7060 
(612) 255-9014 
(612) 645-3601 


2505953525252525252525353552525259525253635252525953535525252525252535359595251525535352526359535]5]59 591516351695, 


Performance. 


The Cascade X is the most powerful 
high-performance CAD in its price 
range. Dual monitors, high-resolution 
color screen, 10MB hard disk, all soft- 


ware, training ...true CAD performance 
is the Cascade X 


k Y dd 


CASCADE 


COPY EQUIPMENT, INCORPORATED 
1000 WEST 79th STREET—MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55420 
612/884-3581 
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opinion 
Continued from page 15 


contextual forces that influence what 
the building can be. 

The program is not just a facilities 
program, not just a laundry list of rooms, 
adjacencies, and activities, but in- 
cludes key concerns such as philo- 
sophical intent. Subjective issues such 
as character, spirit, image, identity, and 
quality are hard to define, but they are 
essential to the process. 

As for budget, we won't dwell on 
pocketbook issues because that speaks 
of another agenda. But we are all aware 
of the effect of tight budgets on good 
intentions—on what we finally are en- 
abled to do. 

Now two key words keep showing up 
as we discuss and argue design issues 
in our office. The words are "appro- 
priateness" and “manipulation.” 

Recognition and response to the op- 
portunities and constraints of site pro- 
vide a key to doing what is appropriate, 
as does understanding and responding 
to all issues of the program. 

So how does the word manipulation 
enter in? One of the key ways in which 
form and imagery are manifested is by 
manipulating building components and 
site components to achieve the desired 
formal expression, sometimes with dec- 
orative or ornamental effect. 

A major part of the history of Modern 
architecture in at least the past 30 years 
has been the story of ingenious archi- 
tects pursuing ingenious and respect- 
able ways to express romantic and ba- 
roque urges—and to thereby bypass the 
totally rationalist approach of the In- 
ternational Style. 

They succeed by manipulating func- 
tion, manipulating structure, manipu- 
lating surface, and manipulating the 
building’s infrastructure, as well as ma- 
nipulating site components. 

When an architect creatively manip- 
ulates these elements, he can transform 
structure into expressive form which goes 
beyond rational functionalism and util- 
ity. It can also result in an organic ar- 
chitecture wherein form and expres- 
siveness are derived from response to 
fundamental building needs. 

But reaching that goal means hard 
work. It forces us to deal with contra- 
dictions. It forces us not only to rec- 


ognize complexity but to cope with 
It forces us to tum programmatic d 
icits into architectural assets. 

We have been hearing that Mode 
architecture is dead. Thomas Wol 
Peter Blake, and Charles Jenck 
others, have been writing at length 
its demise. In his book, The Languaj 
of Post Modern Architecture, Jencks w 
so far as to fix the date and time a 
place—the demolition of Yamasak 
Pruit/Igoe, St. Louis, Missouri, July] 
1972, 3:32 P.M. We must be susp 
cious of such certainty. 

In any case, whose Modern arch 
tecture are they talking about? Wh 
branch of Modernism? Is it the Mog 
ernism of Maybeck, the Greene Broth 
ers, Baille Scott, Rennie Mackintosl 
or of Sullivan, Wright, and Mende 
sohn? Is it the Modernism of Aalto 
Neutra, Kahn, and Saarinen, or 
Skidmore Owings Merrill of New Yor! 
Chicago or San Francisco? Or is it th 
Modernism of only Le Corbusier, Gre 
pius and Mies? I say there has been n 
death. 

Is even the International Style ir 
terred, or has it just reached a higher 
more romantic level of refinement? Whe: 
you think about what Cesar Pelli, Hel 
mut Jahn, or even Kohn Pedersen Fo: 
are doing, it is International Style, bu 
embellished. 

In truth, Modern architecture is lik 
a great river with tributaries and char 
nels which sometimes branch off bu 
alw return to the mainstream. Ro 
manticism, the structural exhibitionis 
of the '50s, the brutalism of the "60s 
recall, plumbing/ductism 
curtain wallism, super refined curtain 
wallism, pop architecture, histori 
cism—all are branches of the Moden 
movement. 

Lewis Mumford wrote of the plural 
ism of Modem architecture in this way 
“The unforgivable error, from th 
standpoint of either philosophy or his: 
toric scholarship would be to identify 
the Modem with one phase or momen 
of the Modern movement. Modern ar 
chitecture is an inclusive name for ar 
effort which has a single trunk but many} 
different branches—branches that 
sometimes flourished briefly and theni 
withered, like Art Nouveau...” 

It is true that the familiar, the rec- 
ognizable makes us comfortable, and 


vernacular 


he Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Minnesota presented the 
bre opportunity for the Leonard Parker Associates to consider its earlier design for the Law 
chool as part of the context. Like the Law School (left of the highway), the Humphrey Institute 
o the right of the road) manipulates structure in expressive form. But in contrast to the Law 
chool, its detailing reflects the new-found acceptance of decoration 


e therefore tend to favor what we rec- 
gnize, be it in music, architecture, or 
painting. 

But can we or should we adopt the 

otifs and forms and shapes which are 
symbols of the past just because we feel 
more comfortable with them? Is what 
was expressively appropriate in another 
epoch appropriate in ours? Can we come 
to feel comfortable doing at every op- 
portunity what is or may become iden- 
tified with the modern epoch? 

We must be careful of a pious eclec- 
ticism which denies both the facts of 
history and the requirements of modern 
life. 


We need an architecture that is truly 


expressive of our time, of our civiliza- 
tion and culture, one that reflects what 
we know, what we value, and therefore 
how we live. We need an architecture 
that emulates, but never imitates. We 
need an architecture that builds on the 


best of what went before without re- 


gressing to another time. 


Leonard Parker, FAIA, is president of 
The Leonard Parker Associates of Min- 
neapolis. The award-winning firm de- 
signed the University of Minnesota Law 
School, recently completed the Hubert H . 
Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs at 
the University, and won the prestigious 
national competition for the Judicial 
Building for the state of Minnesota . Par- 
ker, who serves as assistant director of 
graduate studies at the University of 
Minnesota School of Architecture, has 
taught there for over 25 years. 


Oversight 

In the Noy./Dec. AM special fold- 
out on Dayton’s graphic history Minda 
Gralnek should have been identified as 
the art director of the artist shopping 
bags. 


There’s no place 
like Hometel® 
for genuine 


MARBLE 


Granada Royal 
Hometel* of 
Bloomington 


Drake Marble Company 


QUARRYTILE MARBLE SLATE 
ST. PAUL. MN 55107 PHONE: 222-4759 


CERAMIC TILE 
60 PLATO BLVD. 


Hand-painted porcelain. 

Lustrous marble. 

Handmade stoneware. 

Unique ceramic and quarry 

tile. Our idea-filled showrooms offer 
exclusive choices at very competitive 
prices. Purchase and install your tile 
from our in-stock or special-order 
selection. Or let us coordinate with your 
contractor to assure the distinctive look 
your home or office demands. We 
welcome your visit. 


BB minnesota 
II tile sketchbook 


Brooklyn Center, Hwy. 100 & France N., 533-2461 
Eden Prairie, 7578 Market Place Drive, 941-3042 
Mendota Heights, 1370 Mendota Hts. Rd., 454-9350 
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Real CAD. 
Real Fast. 


The Cascade VII is the fastest low 
cost CAD you can buy. Period. Features 
include a Motorola 68000 processor, 
separate full color drawing monitor, built 
in 10MB hard disk, all software and 
training 


CASCADE 


COPY EQUIPMENT, INCORPORATED 
1000 WEST 79th STREET—MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55420 
612/884-3581 


WERE FIGHTING FOR 
YOUR LIFE 


American Heart V 
Association 
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An 
Architect's 
Abecedary 


A bay window corbeled 
out from the wall 
of an upper storey. 
Architect: Romeo 


Coming Next Issue 


New Places on the Urban Scene 


A Look at International Market Square 


The Ice Palace 
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letter from the publisher 


A MOVING EXPERIENCE 


The Minnesota Society American Institute of Architects 
has relocated from its Clifton Avenue home of nine years 
to the new International Market Square. There is, perhaps, 
only one common thread between these two facilities. 
Each is on the National Register of Historic Places. 

There the similarlity ends. 314 Clifton is a grand old 
mansion, rich in detail and dignified in character. IMS is 
an old underwear manufacturing plant which has found 
new life as a headquarters for architectural and interior 
design product showrooms. 

It is fitting that MSAIA has relocated to this new 
center supporting the region’s design community. It is also 
wonderful to occupy an exceptional suite of offices 
specifically designed for us by the team of The Stageberg 
Partners and Ralph Rapson. AM will profile this project in 
detail later this year. 

One special feature of the new MSAIA headquarters is 
a gallery for the display of work by Minnesota’s architects 
and designers. We believe this gallery will greatly enhance 
the dialogue between architects and the public they serve. 

In addition to the environmental improvements that 
this move has effected, there are other benefits to such a 
cathartic experience. Moving makes us rethink the way we 
do things. It encourages us to clean house, both physically 
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and mentally. It jolts us from the comfort of the familiar 
and forces us to adjust to the new. For a creative staff 
serving a creative membership, such adjustments are 


rating experiences. 


invigt 


As a new year begins, it’s a great time to move! We 
invite you to move with us. Rethink what you do and ho 
you do it. And, please stop in at the new MSAIA 
headquarters, visit our gallery and tour the showrooms at 
IMS. We hope it will be a moving experience for you, te 


eiim Ran 


Peter Rand 
Publisher 


Broadway Place 
3433 Broadway Street N.E. 
35W & Industrial Boulevard 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“We wanted a first class office building— 
one that would have eye-catching appeal 
as well as extremely good energy efficiency. 
Robertson Formawall panels gave us just that." 


—Fred Chute, Owner 


Erected on a fast track during the deep of a Minnesota winter this easily-installed, 
energy efficient Robertson “one call wall” metal curtain wall system allowed the 
architect to maintain his construction schedule. Valley Building Products Co., sales 
representatives and qualified service dealer for Robertson curtain wall systems, has 
been working with architects, contractors and developers for twenty years to accomplish 
their client’s budget, design and scheduling goals. Valley’s one call wall concept offers 
you a combination of great design flexibility and outstanding performance for your 
next building. We'll accept single source responsibility for the engineering and 
installation of all components of your curtain wall system—Formawall metal panels, 
Formavue windows and glass, even back-up framing system. And we'll do it on time, 
and on budget. 

For more information concerning fast track walls, write Wayne Ripienski or Jack 
Romsaas at Valley Building Products, 2813 Bryant Avenue South, Suite 101, 
Minneapolis, MN 55408. Or call (612) 872-4208. 


Res E VALLEY 


BUILDING PRODUCTS cO 


262 


FRED G. ANDERSON, INC. 
Mpls. Headquarters 

5825 Excelsior Blvd. 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 
(612) 927-1812 


3.02-00 
daminis rator 
esign 

735" New York Ave. N.W. 
V3p «New fork tye" 20008 


V LIP 


Fred G. Anderson, Inc. 


WHEN YOU NEED IT NOW 


Linen, wool, grasscloth or vinyl; whether you need a sample or a hundred yards, 
chances are at Fred G. Andersons it's in stock. The FGA contract division is backed up 
by the largest inventory of commercial wallcovering in the mid-continental United States. 

Our contract showroom, where sampling of our complete line is available, 
provides a professional and comfortable atmosphere in which you may make your wallcovering 
selections. You can depend on FGA for all your wallcovering needs. 


FRED G. ANDERSON, INC. MINNEAPOLIS, MN-— DISTRIBUTORS OF genon? vINYL 
BRANCH OFFICES: CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA * OMAHA, NEB. ¢ OSHKOSH, WISC. 


